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The Miracle of a New Furnace 


A Billion Little Workmen 
Hammering on a Thimble 


A billion little workmen hammering 
**■ continuously on a thimble would 
make the thimble very hot, for 
hammer blows falling on metal arc 
turned into heat. 

In a new furnace which has been 
built by Doctor Hultgren at Harvard 
University the thimble is a tiny 
crucible and the little workmen are 
electrons. The crucible is actually 
only half the size of a thimble, with a 
filament wire on each side. An air¬ 
tight hood is placed over the furnace 
and the pressure reduced to a billionth 
of an atmosphere. The current is 
then turned on, the crucible is bom¬ 
barded by. electrons from the wires, 
and its contents arc raised to a 
temperature of 4500 degrees, half as 
hot as the Sun. 

There are only six metals, so far 
as can be seen, which cannot be 
melted in the new furnace. One of 
these is carbon, which melts at 6300 
degrees; but if only a suitable metal 
could be found of which to make the 
crucible there would seem to be no 


reason why this stubborn element 
should not be melted, and the dream 
of the synthetic diamond-maker 
realised. 

Problems of this kind are highly 
fascinating, and arc good examples 
of what wc so often call the vicious 
circle. Some years ago a famous 
Dutch scientist explained to the 
writer of this article (a very old 
contributor to the C N) how it would 
soon be easier to produce cold more 
nearly approaching the absolute zero 
than to devise the new instruments 
with which these low temperatures 
could be measured. Here wc find a 
somewhat similar case, where the heat 
which is wanted so badly by the 
scientist is waiting for a sufficiently 
resistant material of which the furnace 
can be built. 

Doctor Hultgrcn’s electron furnace 
has beeri designed specially for the 
study of metals, and it will almost 
surely lead to new uses in industry 
for some of the rare metals about 
which wc at present know far too little. 


The People Columbus Met 


Come of the first Americans with 
whom Columbus came into con¬ 
tact on the mainland of America 
400 years ago must have been the* 
people of the modern Panama. 

There is now in England a coloured 
West Indian Methodist preacher, 
Ephraim Alphonse, who is the pioneer 
missionary among the Valicntc In¬ 
dians still living in this area, and who, 
Mr Alphonse says, can hardly have 
changed their method of living since 
the sailors of Columbus came up 
with them when their ships were 
laid up on this coast. 

The Valicnte Indians, he told the 
C N, now number about ten thousand. 
They still live a wandering life in the 
forests, and often 'shift their settle¬ 
ments, where they live in palm- 
thatched shelters. They hunt wild 
hogs and birds with spears and 
arrows, and they catch fish. This 
they, do with spears in the lagoons 
and with ingenious nets in the rivers. 

They are really a peaceable folk, 
but can be brutal in some of their 
sports (as we can, for example, in 
hunting). They have a game called 
Makaja, in which one side tries to 
disable the other by throwing sticks 
of wood, often four inches thick, at 
the legs of the other. 

Mr Alphonse has been pioneering 
among these people for the Methodist 
Missionary Society for 21 years. They 


were very suspicious of him at first, 
and these olive-skinned Indians called 
him a crow because of his colour ; 
but at the end of a year lie had made 
friends and had the beginnings of a 
Christian community which now num¬ 
bers five hundred. 

Mr Alphonse was the first man to 
put their language into writing. It 
is a highly systematised language with 
strict rules and probably owes its 
origin to some ancient Central Amelia 
can civilisation. 

Mr Ephraim Alphonse has written a 
grammar and translated the gospels, 
made a hymn book, written a cate¬ 
chism, and started schools, and some 
of his Valicnte boys have had training 
in Costa Rica and come back to teach 
their own folk. The area they live 
in has been made a Reservation by 
the Panama Government, so that they 
may not be interfered with. 

Skippy's Medals 

Skippy, a scraggy mongrel, was the 
centre of all eyes at a dog show in 
California. He was not competing with 
the elegant pedigree dogs : he was there 
to win an award for loyalty. 

When his mistress was killed in a 
mountain avalanche Skippy watched 
over her frozen body for 12 days amid 
violent snowstorms. His heart must 
have been full of pride when the judge 
awarded him not one but two medals. 


The Future Looking Toward Europo 


Two Bad Neighbours End Their Quarrel 


A fti:r nearly twenty years of disagree- 
■‘V ment it is probable that hencefor¬ 
ward the barbed wires which separated 
Lithuania from Poland will he broken 
down, and a more friendly intercourse 
between these two countries will develop 
to the profit of both. 

The settlement of the long quarrel 
was, wc regret to record, accompanied 
by a show of armed force by the Polish 
Government; but when, on the advice 
of other Powers, Lithuania agreed to 
enter into normal relations with her big 
neighbour, Poland replied with a friendly 
note and rapidly withdrew her forces 
from the border. 

It was not till a year after the Treaty 
of Versailles that peace was signed 
between Lithuania and Russia, and even 
then there was fighting between the Poles 
and the Lithuanians. An armistice was 
arranged and the Vilna region was 
included in Lithuania, when suddenly 
the commander of the White Russian 


division of the Polish army seized Vilna 
on his own responsibility and proclaimed 
it as tlic Republic of Middle Lithuania. 

For nearly two years its fate was 
discussed by the Powers, who finally 
gave it to Poland, and it is this decision 
which has been the cause of the friction 
between the two countries. 

The roads between them have seen 
no traffic for about 18 years, and barbed 
wire has been set up along most of the 
300 miles of frontier. The railway lines 
have been torn up for about 12 miles 
on the Lithuanian side, and the railway 
has been described as rather like a 
potato patch. 

Few more extraordinary things have 
happened even in this mad world than 
this quarrel between two Countries. ■ For 
18 years they have been bad neighbours, 
refusing to speak to each other like 
sulking children,-and we may hope that 
the now situation will lead to a better 
feeling all round. 


Watchman, What of the Day? 
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Europe a Savage 
Place 

Crushing Out Chivalry 

STIRRING CONSCIENCE 
OF THE WORLD 

Once more the conscience of the 
whole civilised world has been stirred 
by the butchers of War. 

-The terrible bombing of Barcelona, 
with thousands killed or maimed by 
bombs from General Franco’s foreign’ 
planes, writes' another black page in 
the history of-the monsters of the air. 
Europe, says the Bishop of Chelmsford, 
lias become a more savage place than 
it has been for perhaps a thousand years; 
and the Prime Minister has expressed 
the feeling of the nation as one of 
horror and disgust. 

The speech of Mr Cordell Hull, 
America’s Secretary of State, on the 
■ foreign policy of his country was 
broadcast in all the chief languages of 
Europe, and in it Mr Hull sternly de¬ 
nounced aggression and violence. We 
give his view and others below. 

'Txie momentous question is whether 
A the doctrine of force shall become 
enthroned once more and bring in its 
wake a relapse into barbarism, or 
whether this and other peaceful nations 
shall work unceasingly, singly or in 
cooperation with each other, to promote 
and preserve law, order, morality, and 
justice as the unshakcable bases of 
international relations. For the sake 
of the best interests of our people we 
must maintain our strength, our courage, 
our moral standards, our influence in 
world affairs. Only by making our 
reasonable contribution to a firm estab¬ 
lishment of a world order based on law 
can we keep the problem of our own 
security in true perspective and dis¬ 
charge our responsibility to ourselves— 
to America of today and America of 
tomorrow. No other course would be 
worthy of our past or of the poten¬ 
tialities of this great democracy. 

Mr Cordell Hull 

A panic closely resembling insanity 
is running like an epidemic over 
the whole world, crushing out all the 
chivalry, decency, and humanity in 
human nature. 

Massacres like those of the general 
population at Guernica, and women and 
children in Barcelona, have no parallels 
in past history. 

The Western civilisation which we 
are warned will disappear in the next 
war is a mere by-product of Christianity. 
It cannot continue to exist unless 
Christianity is present to nourish it 
continually. It will not require a war 
to kill it; it is dying, if not already dead; 
in more than one European country. 

Bishop of Chelmsford 


Ring of Airways Mexico and little News Reel 
Round the Globe its oil-fields 

To New Zealand in Plucking the Eagle’s 
Four Days Feathers 


I Jntil there is an enforceable intcr- 
^ national common law you will 
never get security or peace. What is it 
that makes us obey our English common 
law ? It is because we know, by long 
experience, that it saves us from trouble 
of all sorts and gives us collective 
security among ourselves. We stand 
behind it, and set up law courts and 
employ police to see that it is obeyed. 

Mr Wickham Steed 

•yilERE is in all countries a minority 
1 which would break the law and 
prey upon their neighbours if they 
could ; and unless the police can control 
this minority nobody is safe, peace 
gives way to private and public war, 
gangsterdom comes into its own, and 
civilisation, law, and order begin to 
disappear. Lord Lothian 

An Ice Age may await the mind of man, 
™ , as ice ages have from time to time 
descended upon his dwelling-place, said 
Lord Bryce. If such brutalities as arc 
now proceeding in Austria are to be 
calmly accepted as normal incidents 
of civilised government, then indeed the 
Ice Age has begun. Bishop of Durham 


It should soon be possible to make 
a complete circuit of the earth along 
regularly-operati ng airways. 

Representatives of Australia, Britain, 
New, Zealand, and the United States 
have been discussing ways and means 
of extending to New Zealand the 
American Pacific lines and - the British 
airway to Australia. Already important 
decisions have been made concerning 
meteorological services. A network of 
fully-equipped weather observation sta- i 
tions is to be established on tiny islands 
in the South Pacific. These will report 
to a central station the movement and 
rate of progress of typhoons, and by 
means of pilot-balloons the strength and 
direction of upper winds will be found 
and the information reported. 

By midsummer it is expected that the 
Empire flying-boat service will be 
extended to Sydney, carrying all first- 
class mails without extra charge; and 
this service, which will also carry 
passengers, will eventually take just a 
few hours over a week for the journey 
from England. When it is extended to 
New Zealand, perhaps later this year, 
letters will reach New Zealand in eight 
days from London. 

This is almost twice as long as the 
time taken by Flying-Officer Clouston 
and Mr Victor Ricketts, who reached 
New Zealand four days, eight hours, 
and seven minutes after leaving Graves¬ 
end, It must be remembered, of course, 
that their machine, the famous Comet, 
was specially built to attack records. 
It made the fastest time to Australia, 
a little under three days, as long ago as 
1034 i and bow it has made the fastest 
journey to New Zealand, beating Jean 
Batten’s record by more than six days. 

HAPPY WARRIOR 

Through Calamity to 
Happiness 

Something of the world’s stock of 
happiness and good cheer has gone 
with the too early departure from it of 
Captain Edward Watkin. 

He was no more than 50 years old, 
and nearly half of these years were 
those of a cripple who went on cfutchcs 
ever after he had been severely wounded 
early in the war. 

But his suffering and his disability 
never clouded liis sunny outlook on life, 
nor lessened his unfailing thoughtfulness 
for others. Of none could it be more 
truly said that, he made light of his 
affliction, for seven years after he had 
been wounded he tried to resume his 
old activity in a Manchester cotton firm. 
He tried in vain because his shattered 
constitution would not stand the strain. 
But he went on trying to the last. If 
he could not work at business he could 
work for the community, as more 
than one benevolent institution and 
hospital found; and throughout all his 
later years kept a smiling face and a 
gay and irrepressible humour. 

Gentle in all his ways, but strong 
in purpose. North Wales, to which he 
retired, will long remember him as a 
man who found in calamity the gate of 
happiness, and repaid all the bufferings 
of. fate with untiring service to his 
fellow-men. 

WARNING TO WOMEN 

Dangerous Dress Ornaments 

Flowers and bows of ribbon used as 
ornaments on dresses (usually worn 
quite near the face) are now being made 
of celluloid; and the useful zip, now so 
commonly used on all kinds of clothes 
(sometimes stretching from top to 
bottom of a dress), is also often made of 
this dangerous stuff. 


With the pirate and the gangster so 
busy in the world, it is not so startling 
as it would once have been to read the 
news of the Mexican oil-fields. 

Mexico, which has seized the oil-fields 
of the Mexican Eagle and other oil 
companies working in Mexico, is not 
alone in wanting oil. Everyone wants 
it. It is the world’s liquid security. The 
problem before every land is to get it 
as cheaply as possible, whether it has to 
buy it from near or distant neighbours 
or to bring it up from its own soil. 

Mexico‘has it on the spot. The 
Mexican oil-fields, which once produced 
nearly a quarter of the world’s output 
of oil, now supply only about a fiftieth, 
put still, through the three big com¬ 
panies working them, turn out yearly 
about 44 million barrels of oil. 

The Foreign Investors 

I11 Mexico there are three big oil 
companies, the Mexican Eagle the most 
important, and the capital to work 
them has been found by American, 
British, and (in smaller amounts) 
French, Spanish, and German investors. 
The United States has sunk about 
£40,000,000 in Mexican oil, and our 
own country a smaller amount. 

When Mexico discovered its re¬ 
sources in oil,. thirty years ago, she 
invited American and British com¬ 
panies to work it for her. Theirs have 
been the enterprise, skill, and machinery, 
and Mexico has not done badly out 
of their efforts; Mexican capital found 
a remunerative investment in the work¬ 
ing oil-fields, and more than a quarter 
of a million workmen, chiefly Mexicans, 
arc employed. They draw about 
£9,000,000 a year. 

Mexico is not satisfied, and the 
Mexican workers want a great deal more. 
The Labour Party has a commanding 
influence there, and has supported the 
extreme demands of the workers, which 
include provisions going far beyond 
those of any other country in the world. 

A Dispute About Wages 

But the most important thing on this 
side of the dispute is the worker’s pay. 
This is to be raised to a figure , higher 
than the oil companies can afford if 
they ai‘c to show any profit at all. 

The matter of wages and hours was 
referred to a Commission and then 
to the Mexican Supreme Court. The 
decision went against the companies, 
but the companies . declare that they 
cannot and will not accept the con¬ 
ditions which the Labour Board seeks 
to impose on them. ’ 

The Mexican Government, under the 
direction of President Cardenas, has 
therefore taken the opportunity to turn 
out the foreign controlled oil companies. 
If .they will not pay what is demanded 
they must go. Mexico will possess her 
own oil-fields, and a step will have been 
taken to restoring “ Mexico to the 
Mexicans,” a popular war cry. 

The Fly in the Ointment 

The fly in the ointment is that Mexico, 
in the effort to work oil-fields without 
the help of the foreign expert and 
capitalist, will not be able to pay the 
wages demanded. In turning out the 
Mexican Eagle they are, in fact, killing 
the eagle which lays the golden eggs. 

. It is not to be expected that either 
American or British investors will take 
this robbing of their roosts without 
an effort to obtain recompense. The 
■Mexican Government does not, and can¬ 
not, propose to take their property with¬ 
out compensation, and has a scheme for 
repaying them over a period of ten years, 
Ten years is a long time. The Mexican 
Government may come' to its senses 
sooner. The' Mexican Eagle does not 
stand alone. There- is an American 
Eagle to support it. 


This year for the first time the number 
of new cars registered in one month has 
shown a decrease, the number being 4527 
less than the same month last year. 

Yorkshire has more Boy Scouts than 
any other county. The total number 
is now 33,041. 

The Imperial Airways Company is 
to grant special fare concessions to, 
children who flv home for their summer 
holidays over Empire routes. 

The wages of 1,960,000 people p in¬ 
creased in. two, months,of .this year by, 
£191,000. 

Eight thousand people were kept wait¬ 
ing at the Albert Hall last week for music 
that had been left on a bus. 

A. Stepney man has died as the result 
of inhaling slate dust in making pockets 
in billiard tables. - • 1 

Ten thousand free sjrimming tickets 
are to bo issued to Croydon school- 
children this summer. 

A British film company proposes to 
make a colour film version of the Bible, 
which will cost £400,000 and give work 
to 10,000 people. 

A knitting club lias been formed in 
Prague for men only.' 

A new fuel, wood gas, is to be used 
for transport in Vienna instead of petrol. 

By the end of this year Jamaica expects 
to have a broadcasting station. 

London Transport pays 30 tons of 
coppers into the bank each day. 

The Austrian Boy Scouts have been 
disbanded and prohibited. 

THINGS SEEN 

Hungry refugees’ from Germany sig¬ 
nalling for help front a fishing boat in 
the Channel. 

Men tearing down 300. miles of barbed 
wire .between Poland and Lithuania. . 

Tons of gold arriving at Croydon 
from Brussels. .. " • £ 

A golden eagle flying at Glencoe with a 
fox trap on its foot.. . 

Two elephants pushing prams con¬ 
taining babies along the High Street at 
Billericav. 


THINGS SAID 


The, risk of death in train accidents 
is one in 25 millions. ; 

t From Facts about British Railways 
.. Germany has no more territories to 
claim and no more Germans to eman¬ 
cipate. Semi-official. Roms newspaper Tribuna 
. The • entire Swiss ■] people, without 
distinction of language, creed, or party, 
-are ready to defend.the sacredness of 
their territory to' the .last drop of their 
blood.- Statement by.all Swiss Parties 
Wc must have (for-its size) the best 
and happiest army in the world., 

. . . Mr Hore-Belisha 

Fire engines and ambulances are not 
in the privileged position of going over 
cross-roads when the lights are against 
them. .’Mr Justice Charles 

Our race must be united in the 
determination to resist the gangster 
methods of the Dictators. 

Admiral Sir Roger Keyes 
The Dictators swagger through Europe 
like drunken soldiers in a captive city. 

Manchester Guardian 

Old people know what it is to be 
young and foolish, but young people do 
not know what it is'to be old and wise. 

‘ Mr Chamberlain 

I wish I had been a girl when you 
were ; it must have been lovely when 
you could walk quietly iii the lanes. 

A Yorkshire girl to her grandmother 
War can only bring down those things 
that can be shaken. Mr Isaac Foot 
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Sea Cadets • New Treasure Island • England’s California 



California Sceno—Tho California noar Wokingham in Derkshiro is the 
scene of this delightful picture and not America’s Sunshine State 


A Popular Game—A thrilling run for the ball during a hockey 
match on tho Civil Service eports ground at Chiswick 
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The Weakest Stone in Our Defensive Wails 


LET US LEARN 
FROM JOSEPH 

The Great War brought us -within nine 
months of surrender through starvation. 
Let tis learn from the Bible story of Joseph 
and his Barns, and store food for defence. 

TP he National Defence Bill of 1938 
*■ amounts to £343,000,000, nearly 
£8 for every man, woman, and child. 

Spending money docs not neces¬ 
sarily secure defence, and there are 
weak links in the chain which cause 
grave uneasiness, for we know by 
bitter experience that the defence 
chain as a whole has no more value 
than that of its weakest link. 

The weakest link in the defence 
chain is Supply. Our British life and 
.livelihood are built on imported food 
and materials. The greater part of our 
food, taken as a whole, comes to us in 
ships. Last year we imported food 
worth £432,000,000, raw materials 
worth £315,000,000, and manufactured 
materials worth £200,000,000. It is 
easier to reel off these figures than to 
realise their meaning. That meaning 
is that if the ships ceased to bring 
cargoes wc should come to starvation 
and our factories would cease to 


bought by votes of money in Parlia¬ 
ment, but only to be secured by wise 
building of resources. 

In 1914 our ports were safe. In 1938 
our ports arc in deadly danger. Travel¬ 
ling at hundreds of miles an hour, at 
speeds, that make instantaneous sur¬ 
prise possible, aeroplanes could attack 
any port of our island. When, in the 
last war a ship once got into port with 
its precious cargo it was safe for the 
time being. In the next war a ship mil 
be safer on the high seas than in port, 
for once at anchor she becomes a fixed 
target for bombing planes. 

The case is full of deadly uncer¬ 
tainties. In the Great War wc found 
ourselves up against the submarine 
menace. The submarine blockade 
nearly succeeded ; at one time we were 
within nine months of surrender to 
starvation. What of the future ? 

The new air arm has changed the 
case out of all knowledge. Anyone 
who understands the possibilities must 





Grain being transferred by suction from ship to elevator at Southampton 


operate. We do not realise that every 
year wc depend on ships to bring us 
over £20 worth of food and material for 
every head of our 46 million people. 

It matters much to defence, there¬ 
fore, that we now have fewer ships, 
seamen, and fishermen than when the 
Great War broke out. After 24 years 
our supply position has worsened, for 
now we have more mouths to supply. 

In war the Royal Navy depends on 
the merchant service and our fishing 
industry as auxiliaries ; without the 
extra trained men they afford the Navy 
could not carry on. Between 1914 and 
1918 sixty auxiliary cruisers • were 
added to the Navy and a larger number 
of small craft used as mine-sweepers, 
submarine net-layers; and so on. It 
was the merchant service and the 
fishing fleet that supplied the men and 
the craft. Now, with merchant sailors 
and fishermen fewer than in 1914, we 
have lost vital elements not to be 


be gravely anxious. Untried weapons 
will be tried, with what results we do 
not know. Defence is uncertain ; 
attack is certain. 

The case for the ample storage of 
stocks of food and materials is there¬ 
fore overwhelming. Its cost is great, 
but comparatively slight when we re¬ 
member the £343,000,000 for arms in 
a single year. Let us not be penny wise 
and pound foolish in protecting our 
people in a case in which the only 
certainty is uncertainty. • 

We took part in the last war in 
company with five great nations— 
France, Italy, Russia, the United 
States, and japan. All their navies, 
all their armies, all their merchant 
vessels, were used in association with 
ours. Yet it was difficult enough to 
pull through. If another war comes 
who knows what allies will fight with 
us ? This is the final consideration in 
the case of food and material storage. 


The World Goes Very 
Well at Domboshawa 

A promising story of Rhodesian 
native development, from the 
pen of Mrs E. G. Boddington, is pub¬ 
lished by the Ministry *0! Agriculture. 

At Domboshawa, a pretty name 
which means Red Rock, about 20 
miles from Salisbury, Southern Rho¬ 
desia, a State school for teaching 
agriculture is doing well. The site 
was chosen to teach the natives how to 
turn sandy veld into fertile farms. The 
native youths arc keen to learn, and 
thus the natives find how to raise the 
standard of life in their land Reserves. 
There are 260 pupils, and many more 
would-be pupils for whom there is no 
room. The fees arc small. 

The Domboshawa school has beauti¬ 
fully kept cattle pens, each bearing the 
name of its occupant over the stall. 
So spotless arc the pens that a visitor 
involuntarily apologised for dropping 
his cigarette ash on the floor ! 

Under the trees are rows of ploughs, 
harrows, and cultivators. All arc in 
perfect condition, freshly painted, with 
spare parts put in or repairs done. 
The instructor, an enthusiastic Irish¬ 
man, sa}'s that the implements arc the 
pride of the pupils, and if only a few 
benefit from the instruction it will 
spread in the native Reserves. 

The forestry training of the school 
is excellent. Every care is taken to 
preserve indigenous trees. A belt of 
exotic trees is evidence of instruction 
being given in other types of wood. 
The eucalyptus is predominant, but 
attention is being paid to better types 
of timber trees, including pine. 

All kinds of sport are fostered. The 
principal of the school, a keen athlete, 
has taught the natives many games. 
This, together with massed physical 
drill, adds considerably to the esprit- 
de-corps of Domboshawa, and has done 
much to spread its fame among the 
natives of the colony .and far beyond. 

Lightweights 
And Heavyweights 

Inquiries by the Zoo into the weights 
* of birds show that the giant of the 
bird world is the ostrich, whose weight 
may be 18 stones, a challenge to a 
very big man. 

The next heaviest bird (not seen 
at the Zoo) is the emperor penguin, 
the wonderful bird whose hatching 
of its eggs in the Antarctic winter Dr 
Wilson risked his life to investigate. 

Of birds that take the wing the 
great bustard (40 pounds) is the 
heaviest, with the common swan and 
pelican next, each just over 30 pounds. 
The king of the lighting birds, the 
condor, with wings ten feet wide, 
weighs only 24 pounds. 

The wonder in weight does not 
attach only to the heaviest birds. 
The greatest, the ostrich and the 
penguin, are degenerate, in that they 
have lost the power of flight. The 
most marvellous is the least, the 
humming-bird, a tiny furnace of fiery 
activity in whose plumage we might 
fancy a rainbow to be entangled. The 
humming-bird flics so swiftly, darting 
in and out of flowers, that the move¬ 
ment of its wings is too rapid for the 


eye, which sees the vibration of those 
beating limbs only as a blur. 

Here is absolute perfection of form, 
beauty, vigour, and fierce courage, 
yet it takes 120,000 of these tiny 
miracles of life to equal 'the weight of 
the flightless ostrich, for thirty hum¬ 
ming-birds must be piled on the scale 
to weigh down one ounce. There is 
nothing more wonderful in the lustre 
and resistance of a diamond than the 
loveliness and vigorous efficiency of 
these gorgeous midgets. The least of 

them, stripped of their feathers, arc 
no bigger than a bee. 

The mammals can show even more 
startling contrasts than that between 
the ostrich and the humming-bird. 

Against the ostrich weighing as 
much as 120,000 humming-birds wc 
have the mightiest of the mammals, 
the whale, which weighs over a hun¬ 
dred tons, and as for the pygmy shrew, 
it would take three million of them 
to match the weight of Leviathan. 

Our 400-Year-Old 
Trade With Iceland 

✓~\ne of the grown-up papers has 
^ discovered that London gets 
mutton from Iceland 1 

Probably C N readers know that, 
despite its frigid title, Iceland has for 
centuries been the home of abundant 
livestock. The natives arc largely 
descendants of the Vikings ; the ponies 
for which Iceland is famous, as well 
as a good proportion of their sheep and 
cattle, arc heirs of animals carried 
there in the Long Ago by the same 
daring, hardy adventurers. 

England and Scotland used to im¬ 
port Iceland ponies and sheep by the 
thousand; the island generally has 
over a million sheep, while the abun¬ 
dant Iceland cows, though small, are 
very profitable to the dairy farmers. 

Our proper trade with Iceland is 
over 400 years old; indeed, English¬ 
men who scoured the seas before 
America was discovered made them¬ 
selves so free of Iceland and Greenland 
harbours that in 1431 King Eric of 
Pomerania formally protested against 
what he deemed a veritable English 
invasion of his island territories. 

Not only had we traded there 
illegally, but we had actually carried 
off the inhabitants as prisoners. Wc 
agreed to restore them to their homes 
and property in a peace and goodwill 
treaty signed on a Christmas Eve. 

Time had indeed come full circle 
when this happened, for English sailor 
adventurers had been repeating, at the 
cost of the Vikings of the 15th century, 
the offences which the Vikings had 
committed for centuries against 11s. 
Not until 1490 were English captains 
permitted to trade. freely with these 
islands of the North. Their commerce 
could have been simply barter, for 

then, as in parts of Europe today, 
money was too scarce for trading. 
This was no new difficulty, however. 
The Vikings in Greenland were so 
important and thriving a community 
at the beginning.of the 14th century 
that the Pope sent to them asking for 
a contribution to the last Crusade. 
They replied that they were willing 
to add their mite to the total, but they 
had no cash; they could contribute 
only sealskins and whalebone. . 
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A HARVEST OF SAND 

Bridlington is reaping a harvest of 
sand. Last year the sea carried much 
of the sand from the shore, leaving rocks 
and stones. At midsummer visitors were 
astonished to find men ploughing near 
the’ water’s edge, and day after day 
what little sand was to be found was 
lined with long furrows. It seemed a 
mad thing to do, but a harvest is now 
being reaped from this strange plough¬ 
ing, for the sea has washed the sand 
up again, and this summer Bridlington 
expects to have the.wide, firm sands for 
which it has always been famous. 



' jM 

Skiing on 
grassy slopes 
at Dunstable 


Come interesting tests of a cat’s mind 
k -' have been carried out at the Roches¬ 
ter University in the American State of 
New York. 

Two kinds of exactly similar white 
painted boxes were made, with a black 
triangle painted on one and a black 
circle on the others. Tempting food was 
put in the box with the triangle, but 
it was then scaled up tightly so that it 
would be impossible for the cat to smell 
it from the outside. The cat was shown 
the boxes, and then shown the box with 
the triangle, which was opened. 


But, although the cat liked the food, 
it did not search for the black-triangle 
at the next trial. It looked for a long 
time as if the cat would never show 
any power of thinking, but at the 
hundredth test the cat suddenly appeared 
to realise that the triangle meant food. 
Since that time it has never forgotten, 
and will pick out a box with a triangle 
from any number of boxes marked 
with a circle. 

The next memory test is to teach the 
cat to push a ball through a hole in the 
door with its paw when it feels hungry. 


MAY IN NORWAY 

Oslo as well as Glasgow is to have an 
exhibition in May. 

It will bo the first big Norwegian 
exhibition since the war, and will show 
the world the developments in the trade, 
historical, and cultural conditions there, 
An important feature will be the whaling 
exhibit, showing everything to do with 
this industry. The Lingard, the biggest 
full-rigged ship in Norway, will be 
converted into a restaurant. 

DUTCH EGGS BECOME 
ENGLISH HENS 

Mail is not the only thing carried 
lately by air each day from Holland to 
London. For many days over a thousand 
chickens, packed in paper boxes, have 
been sent from the Baruevcld Dutch 
Egg Centre, part of a huge order for 
25,000 chicks received from England. 

THE PARSON AND THE POND 

The other day we came across a story 
of Mr Gilbert, whose brother named 
Gilbert Island in the Pacific. 

Mr Gilbert used to let John Wesley 
preach in his barn at Wrangle in 
Lincolnshire, and one day the parson of 
the parish ordered them both to be 
dragged through a neighbouring pond 
while he went up into the church tower 
to watch the scene. Wesley and his host 
were afterwards tarred and feathered, 
and as a result the mild Mr Gilbert was 
forced to prosecute. This verdict, and 
another in Yorkshire, wore the first ever 
given for the Nonconformists against the 
clergy of the Church of England. 

NEW WINDOWS FOR YPRES 

Three new windows arc to be dedicated 
in Yprcs Cathedral on May 21. 

They are complementary to the rose 
window which the British Army and 
the Royal Air Force have given as a 
memorial to King Albert. 

The designs for the windows are by 
Mr Hugh Easton, an English artist. 
They arc 20 feet high, and have figures 
. against a deep blue background with 
traditional borders and heraldry. Only 
primary colours have been used. We 
see St Martin, St Maurice, and St 
Michael, St Martin being shown because 
his feast falls on Armistice Day, 

A BLOT WIPED OUT 

Stainforth has removed the stain 
from its character. A mining centre 
near Thorne in Yorkshire, it was long 
littered by ail ugly rubbish tip, but the 
unsightly corner has now been trans¬ 
formed into a park. 


THE POST OFFICE AND THE DEAF 

The Post Office has added a new 
achievement to its formidable list. 

This is a telephone for the deaf, a. 
specially-designed instrument with an' 
extra loudspeaker apparatus magnifying 
the voice so that most deaf people can 
hear what is being said. The new tele¬ 
phone will soon be available at a rent of 
ten shillings a quarter. 

' A DAY’S CARGOES 

When we consider the great difficulty 
of conducting oversea trade in our time 
it is indeed remarkable that in the short 
month of February wc brought in cargoes 
worth nearly ^76,000,000, and shipped 
away cargoes worth £33,000,000. 

There were 24 working days, so that in 
a day our imports came to £3,156,000, 
and our exports to ^1,794,000, roughly 
about ^5,000,000. The margin between 
our imports and exports continues 
to widen. I11 February imports were 
unusually big, while exports fell off. 

THE RED INDIAN IN THE MINE 

In Canada it is the policy of the 
Government to help the Red Indian to 
reach a position of independence and 
self-support. 

A roving race in former times, the 
Red Indians now live on great Reserves, 
and on the Reserve of the Biackfect 
Indians near Gleichcn, Alberta, a coal, 
mine has been established. One white 
man only is employed, and I10 is a 
qualified miner who supervises the actual 
winning of the coal, having 50 miners 
under him. All the other workers, such 
as engineers and the various surface men, 
arc Red Indians. 

Operations at the mine began only in 
1931, and last year 10,000 tons of coal 
were produced. 

SHORN SAMSONS 

Summer is coming, and with it the 
16 cricketing giants from whom the 
Australians will choose their Eleven to 
face our teams. 

By common consent they are a re¬ 
doubtable set of athletes, each a master 
of his game, and charged with that stub¬ 
born courage which always makes them 
fight so grandly against the Motherland, 
whether here or across the world. 

There is one curiosity about this 
company of visitors. Australia builds 
fine men, keen of vision, steady of nerve, 
reliable in crises, but some of her 
physical gifts she withdraws when her 
sons are still young. It is odd to read 
that of the present company no fewer 
than 25 per cent are bald. 


TO A CAB-HORSE 

A traveller in Yorkshire has come 
upon two gravestones at Ben Rhydding 
in Wliarfedale, both to hard-working 
veterans, one dying in 1876, the other 
a year after. 

Botlf veterans were horses. One was 
Prince, who died after working 35 years, 
the other was Tommy, and on his 
headstone are the words : " The grave 
of Tommy, for ten years the cab-liorso 
of Ben Rhydding.” 

The streets of Ben Rhydding arc up 
hill and down, and in those ten years 
Tommy must have pulled many a 
heavy load. Is there anywhere else a 
monument to a cab-horse, we wonder ? 

THE TRAVELLING POST OFFICE 

It is just a century since the sorting 
of letters in transit by rail was begun. 

The first post office of this kind was 
a disused horse-box with a few loose 
shelves and a portable table. Hitched 
to the end of a train on the Grand 
Junction Railway, its workers sorted 
and stamped letters during the journey 
between Birmingham and Liverpool, 
with the result that correspondence was 
delivered hours earlier than had pre¬ 
viously been possible. 

So successful was this experiment of 
1838 that about six months later a per¬ 
manent travelling post was set up with 
the impressive title of . Grand Northern 
Railway Post . Office. This at first 
operated between Birmingham and 
London. It had two specially-arranged 
cars and a staff of eight. Later it was 
extended to Liverpool, Preston, Man¬ 
chester, and the North, 

RELICS IN A FAR COUNTRY 

Near Melbourne there is a shipping 
centre called Williamstown, and on the 
foreshore arc two huge anchor swivels. 

Thirteen thousand miles away there 
is a place called Cape Trafalgar; the 
famous battle was fought there nearly a 
century and a half ago, and these anchor 
swivels were on IIM S Bellcrophon. 
The ship was captured by Nelson at the 
Battle of the Nile and fought in lino 
with the famous Victory at Trafalgar. 

The swivels were transferred to a 
ship called the Nelson, which was 
Victoria’s first battleship. llow the 
famous relics cVer came to be left 
stranded on the shore and allowed to 
become half-embedded in sand is a 
mystery, and there is an agitation to have 
them housed in the National Museum 
that one more link between the Old 
Country and the New may be preserved. 


160 MEN GETTING GOLD 

Success is attending the experiment 
made at Pumpsaint in Carmarthen. 

A mining company formed by Com¬ 
mander Wilson a little while. ago in 
order to reduce unemployment in the 
neighbourhood has struck gold. The 
mine shaft is 400 feet deep/puid already 
about T60 miners are at work. Soon 
2000 will be working, and by 1940 the 
mine will be fully developed. It is said 
that in same parts the stratum is as 
rich in gold as Klondykc or the Rand. 

HIS RUNNING DAYS ARE OVER 

Scarr Foster, who had a motor-cycle 
accident a little while ago, has had to 
have a leg amputated. He lives near 
Thorne in Yorkshire, and though he is 
only 21 has long been, well known as an 
athlete. People in the neighbourhood, 
sorry that his running days are over, 
arc clubbing together to buy him an 
artificial leg. 

MRS CAPTAIN COOK 

While Captain Cook was away on his 
explorations his wife was busy em¬ 
broidering in silk a chart of the Western 
Hemisphere, on which black lines 
showed the great navigator’s voyages. 

This chart has been in the possession 
of her cousins, and now Mr James Tyrrell 
of Sydney is its proud owner. 

Mrs Cook’s . house must have been 
rather like a museum, with maps, draw¬ 
ings, and all the curios a world-traveller 
collects and brings home after each 
voyage. When she was left alone for 
years, her husband and children all dead, 
she asked her cousin, Admiral Isaac 
Smith (who had been the first English 
boy to set foot on Australia’s coast) to 
come and keep her company in her 
house of memories at Clapham, and in 
those sorrowful years we may think of 
her at work on the embroidered chart. 


UGLY ENGLISH 

Mr Warren Harding died after serving 
only two years of his term as President 
of the United States, but one evil that 
he did lived after him : in one of his 
speeches he made the ugly word 
Normalcy. 

Such a word was politely condemned 
among English, scholars, who preferred 
the proper word Normality, but today 
wc have our Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs speaking in Parliament of nor¬ 
malcy, and young people may imagine 
that so clover a man cannot be wrong. 

When in doubt literary men turn to 
that stern unfailing judge, FI. W. Fowler, 
and he; will have nothing of this word. 
Normalcy,-he says, is a spurious hybrid 
with nothing to recommend it. 

Wc agree. It is ridiculous to make a 
hideous word like normalcy when there 
is a perfectly good word for it already. 

OLD TOM NAUA 

The natives who are building a new 
church at Hula, on the coast of Papua, 
would be lost without the help of Tom 
Naua, for although he is a grandfathcr 
liis tireless energy and skill are amazing. 
Ton’s pf timber from the big forests 
■and coral from the ocean reefs arc being 
used in the church, which will have a 
light tower tp help shipping, given by 
the Government. A hospital is to be 
built out of the inaterial of the old 
church replaced by the new one.' 


MILLIONTHS 

America has discovered that her inch 
is too long, and a Bill is being considered 
to make it shorter. 

Industry need not be alarmed, how¬ 
ever, for it is only a matter of two- 
millionths of an inch. It is pointed 
out that one of the most precise measure¬ 
ments called for in industry concerns 
certain parts of a motor engine, and the 
degree of accuracy demanded for these 
mechanisms is to within one ten-thou¬ 
sandth of an inch. 

When the American inch is shortened 
it will agree with the British inch, which 
is 25-4 millimetres. 


The Little 


The dolls and toys 
presented to Hull by 
Queen Mary, as already 
mentioned in the C N, 
have now been ar¬ 
ranged in a series of 
tableaus in the Albion 
Street Museum. Here 
is one of these little 
scenes showing dolls 
admiring a collection 
of miniature pieces of 
antique Georgian silver 


use u m 
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Be Strong and of 
Good Courage 

When a strong man armed kcepeth 
his palace his goods are in peace. 

Jesus 

'"There is one duty that lies 
1 before us all in these dark 
days. Civilisation has fallen so 
low that this little land, mother 
of freedom and friend of all man¬ 
kind, must guard itself against 
the Gangster and his bombs. 

A pitiful thing it is that civili¬ 
sation has come to this, that man 
who has climbed to such heights 
of power shoidd live to sec the 
spectacle of nations sliding back 
to barbarism. We see Dictators 
stealing other people’s countries. 
We see a man who would be 
Head of Spain, for whom the 
way is open to change the Govern¬ 
ment of Spain by proper means, 
preferring to fight his way with 
foreign armies, dropping bombs 
on his . own people as they walk 
about the. streets, killing and 
maiming a thousand of them in 
one day. These are the things 
that are going on in Europe. 

As for us, we must be strong 
and of good courage. We have 
no illwill against any nation. We 
wish nothing but prosperity for 
them. However much we dislike 
their politics, we are good neigh¬ 
bours to all. But no country is 
safe from Dictators who will have 
their way at any cost, and our 
safety must lie in our strength. ’ 

We must all be ready to help 
our country against whatever 
enemies may come. We must 
be prepared so that they will not 
come. The Government is asking 
for a million volunteers who will 
train themselves as leaders and 
helpers of the people. There 
should be no hanging back. 
Thousands under thirty arc 
wanted to learn to fight fires if 
they should break ' out, and 
thousands more are wanted to 
work together ingroups. Air Raid 
Wardens are wanted to take 
charge of small areas and see that 
people know what to do in an 
attack. First Aid parties and 
ambudance drivers are wanted ; 
here the Red Cross and St John 
Ambulance men will do wonders. 
For others there is work which 
can be done at a desk, and for all 
there is a chance to give up a few 
hours a week of leisure to help the 
country which has made us what 
we are and kept us free. 

We must help it freely and not 
under the compulsion to which 
the citizens of less happy lands 
are driven. It is not for attack 
that we must arm and prepare 
ourselves. Nobody fears us. We 
must arm and prepare to make 
ourselves so strong that no enemy, 
be he pirate or gangster or any 
other creature, shall dare to chal¬ 
lenge our strength. 



THE EDITOR'S WINDO W 


The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House. London 

above the hidden waters of [ the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Half Way 

gix points make up the programme 
planned in Herr Hitler’s book, 
Mein Kampf. These arc they : 

Tear up the Peace 'Treaty. 

Occupy the Rhineland. 

Take possession of Austria. 

Control in Czechoslovakia or 
Ukraine. 

Obtain possession of colonics. 

Subjugate France. 

The first three steps have now been 
accomplished; Herr Hitler is just 
half way in his self-appointed task. 

© 

Crisis 

Qrises come and crises go, but away 
from the Wilhclmstrassc and the 
Palazzo Venezia there arc tranquil 
corners of the world. 

The C N knows two sisters who live 
in two counties, one on the edge of the 
glory of the .New Forest and one 
looking out on the sea, and wc arc 
moved to quote two items from letters 
arriving from these girls by the self¬ 
same post. 

One is in verse : 

Tyrants shout, republics tremble, 

Guns roll by, and crowds assemble. 
Come what will, and come what may, 
Buds arc'opening every day. 

Stalin, Hitler, Ducemust 
Turn in time to quiet dust: 

But as long as earth turns round 
Primroses will stand their ground. 

The other is in prose : 

The kingcups are out in the water 
meadows, the palm in the fences, the 
thorn in the forest, the snipe arc drum¬ 
ming in the sky and the redshanks are 
piping over the river. A lovely, lovely 
world as God made it for us. 

© 

The Wasted Time 

employer has recently stated 
that as the result of discussions 
and arguments among his staff about 
football pools he loses about 28 hours' 
work every week. 


One Advantage 

W E hear of a Japanese expert on 
roadmaking who came to this 
country to study our methods, listened 
with great interest to an explanation 
of the difficulties of making clearances 
for new work, and then said gravely, 
“ We have one advantage in our 
country— Earthquakes.'' 

© - 

H M S Cromwell 

]YJen have been asking when we are 
to have a ship named Cromwell. 
When wc remember that there had 
never been a time when the Navy was 
more renowned than in Common¬ 
wealth days it seems strange that not 
one of our ships should bear his name. 
© 

News From London 

W E have received a War Emergency 
: Number of a hospital paper at 
Tientsin, and for July last year wc 
read in it this remarkable item : 

Only by listening-in to the radio from 
London did we know each day what was 
happening at our very doors. 

From our hospital roof we watched 
the bombing and heard from London 
what had been hit! 

Perhaps some CN friend will send 
a mite to this Mackenzie Memorial 
Hospital, Tientsin, North China, in 
memory of this tragic experience. 

© ' 

A Better Hole 

piFTEEN thousand people living in 
Manchester cellars not long ago 
have all found a better hole. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

CN Calling the World 

jyjALARiA has fallen by nearly a half in 
Russia in the last two years. 

’"pm LCC recommends that all celluloid 
toys should be marked. 

JUST AN IDEA 
We were reading the other day that 
letters are unlucky things, written in one 
mood and read in another, and searched 
through for meanings that are not there. 
It is well to remember that. 


Under the Editor's Table 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



If April fools steal 
a March 


A collector complains 
find. If they weren 

Costers have to fight 
for their living nowa¬ 
days. Otherwise they 
would not get a scrap. 

□ 

fJusiMESS is picking up. 

Especially the 
scavenger’s. 

3 

gov 12 modern flats arc so 
small that they are 
said to be only fit for 
pigeons. People should 
give them the bird. 

3 

ff 111; coconutisvery use¬ 
ful to grow. Some 
people make it their aim. 


that rare books are hard to 
t they wouldn’t be rare. 

Londoners will always 
be strap-hangers. A 
standing grievance. 

0 

J T is surprising hoio many 
stupid boys are success¬ 
ful in later life. A dense 
crowd. 

0 

Omelettes should- be 
eaten at once, we are 
told. We have come across 
some that should not be 
eaten at nil. 

0 

Women motorists are as 
good as men now. Men 
have been driven to admit it. 


THE JUBILEE OF 
JULIAN GRENFELL 

pTFTY years ago this week a boy 
was born into the world who 
now sleeps in France. 

Fie was the son of Lord Desborough, 
who has been called the Father of the 
Thames for his public work as Chair¬ 
man of the Thames Conservancy 
Board. The Great War came and 
Julian Grenfell went with his brother 
Billy to France, fought and died for 
England, and was laid in a grave on 
the hills above Boulogne. His brother 
Billy also lies in France, and both of 
them left behind a little poetry for 
their country, of which the best-known 
lines are these from Into Battle, by 
Julian Grenfell, and Brothers, by Billy. 

In this Jubilee Year of Julian 
Grenfell we think our readers will like 
to have this touch of the rare genius 
of these heroic brothers who lie in a 
foreign field for ever England. 

INTO BATTLE 

The naked earth is warm with Spring, 
And with green grass and bursting 
trees . 1 

Leans to, the sun’s gaze glorying, 

. And quivers in the sunny breeze ; 

And Life is Colour and Warmth and 
Light, 

And a striving evermore for these ; 
And lie is dead wiio will not fight; 
And who dies fighting lias increase. 

The fighting man shall from the sun 
Take warmth, and life from the glow 
ing earth; 

Speed with the light-foot winds to run, 
And with the trees to newer birth ; 
And find, when fighting shall be done, 
Great rest, and fullness after dearth. 

• • • » • 

And when the burning moment breaks, 
And all tilings else are out of mind, 
And only Joy-of-Battle takes 
Him by the throat, and makes him 
blind, 

Through joy and blindness lie shall 
know, 

Not caring much to know, that still 
Nor lead nor steel shall reach him, so 
That it be not the Destined Will. 

The thundering line of battle stands, 
And in the air Death moans and sings; 
But Day shall clasp him with strong 
hands 

And Night shall fold him in soft wings. 

BROTHERS 

0 heart and soul and careless played 
Our little band of brothers, 

And never recked the time would 
come 

To change our game for others. 

It’s joy for those who played with you 
To picture now what grace 
Was in your mind and single heart 
And in your radiant face. 

Your light-foot strength by flood and 
field 

For England keener glowed ; 

To whatsoever things are fair 
We know, through you, the road ; 

Nor is our grief the less thereby. 

O swift and strong and dear, Goodbye. 

© 

A Prayer 

May God, Who has given us the 
great gift of Remembrance, grant us 
also the grace to see Visions, and the 
strength and the power to realise them. 
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Little Fuehrers 

Trouble-Makers in 
South Africa 
SPIRIT OF THE BAD NEIGHBOUR 

Herr Hitler declares in most'of liis 
speeches that he will not stand, any 
interference by other Governments 
with Germany’s own affairs, and most 
of us agree that he is right. 

But would it not be more effective if 
Herr Hitler would refrain from inter¬ 
fering with the affairs of so many other 
lands ? The great need of all the world 
is that countries should be good neigh¬ 
bours. Yet everywhere the N azi Govern¬ 
ment is encouraging its subjects in 
other lands to make trouble in countries 
that have welcomed them and are treat¬ 
ing them well. The latest trouble arises 
in South-West Africa, which the Union 
of South Africa governs for the League.- 

New German Party 

This country is administered by the 
Governor-General of the Union of South 
Africa, who has delegated his authority, 
for in 1925 a Constitution with an 
Advisory Council and a Legislative 
Assembly was granted to the Territory. 

Now South-West Africa lias again 
come into the news because a new 
German Party lias been formed there to 
replace the Nazi Deutsche Bund, which 
had been banned because it interfered 
with the freedom of German citizens. 

Of 3500 men of Gorman birth who 
lived in the Territory when (in 1923) 
the Berlin Government agreed with 
General Smuts that they should adopt 
Union nationality, all but 300 did so. 

There are only about 30,000 white 
inhabitants, and the policy of the 
German-born among them has always 
been to keep out settlers of British birth. 
When the Nazi Government took office 
in Berlin Germans were sent out to 
increase ■ the pressure on the adminis¬ 
tration, and, though the older German 
citizens of South-West Africa did not 
at first consent. to this illegal action, 
their hands were forced by threats of 
what would happen to any property or 
relatives they might have in Germany 
if they resisted. This is the kind of 
intellectual torture invented by Dicta¬ 
tors in tlicsc days. 

Reported to Germany 

Some of these older people appealed 
to the Mandatory Government to ensure 
their ordinary rights as citizens,'and a 
law was passed banning the Nazi organi¬ 
sation, at whose, office was found evi¬ 
dence that it was being controlled by 
the party at Hamburg. 
s< When a Judicial Commission was set 
up to look into the trouble the German 
Consul sent the names of nine of the 
naturalised citizens to Germany, accus¬ 
ing them of having given secret evidence 
contrary to Nazi interests. Denying 
that they had done so, some of the nine 
asked the Commission for a certificate 
to show the Fuehrers, who had insisted 
that all Germans, naturalised or not, 
should belong to the Deutsche Blind. 

This Bund had been set up in 1933 
by a Nazi sent from Germany, who was 
assisted by tiie German Consul-General 
at the Cape It was reorganised in 1936, 
a section called the Deutsche Front 
being under a Fuehrer who did not 
qualify for citizenship yet put pressure 
on the Germans who were citizens. 

No Part in Party Politics 

The Mandatory Power, on the strength 
of the report by the Commission, passed 
a law which forbade aliens to belong to 
political organisations or to take any 
part in politics The little Fuehrer pro¬ 
tested, and his protest was supported by 
the Consul-General and the German 
Government. The League Administrator, 
however, stood firm and banned the 
Duetsche Bund, to the delight of what 
is believed to be the greater number of 
the German citizens, who desire to be 
rid of the little Nazi Fuehrers who will 
not be good neighbours. 


London Has the Chance 
of a Lifetime 

THE HEART AND THE BOUNDS OF 
THE WORLD S GREATEST CITY 


T ondon, which has thrown away so 
• s —' many chances of adding to its 
splendour, has now one of its best 
opportunities since the Great Fire- to 
reconstruct itself. 

It is the last chance with one of its 
best sites. Sir Christopher Wren, after 
the fire of 1666, drew up a noble plan 
for rebuilding the old London of narrow 
crooked streets into a city of fine 
avenues, radiating from St Paul's. 
When his scheme was rejected the 
dream vanished and London grew up 
again in the old haphazard way, and 
has been doing so ever since. 

Greatest London 

No end to the confusion seems in 
sight, yet the end to the sprawling 
growth will be reached, according to 
Mr Frank Pick, our famous transport 
man, when the limit of 12 to 15 miles 
from its heart is reached. The limit 
will be fixed by the distance to which 
the underground railways can reach 
without taxing beyond their powers 
their ability to accommodate passengers. 

The Transport Board does its best and 
looks ahead. It is contemplating an 
expenditure of ^45,000,000, to build 
railway extensions to serve,650,000 more 
people ; but it docs not .suppose that 
either expenditure or increase of 
London’s population will then stop. 
Another half or three-quarters of a 
million people will continue to come to 
London to seek its fortunes and ad¬ 
vantages, till a limit of xo or 12 million 
Londoners is reached. Then Greater 
London will have become Greatest, 
unable to sustain further the burden 
of its expansion. 

Valiant attempts -are being made 
to preserve it from becoming a formless 
wilderness of houses, by drawing a 
Green Belt about it (which has to bo 
done often with the Transport Ministry’s 
road engineers working against this 
great idea). In 1945, when, according 
to Mr Frank Pick, London's capacity for 
taking in newcomers will have become 
exhausted, the inhabitants on its out¬ 
skirts will be grateful for this wise 
provision; but, however distant and 
scattered the suburb, the dweller in it 
feels himself at heart a Londoner, and lie 
will not forgive us if we lose an oppor¬ 
tunity to make his London a place of 
dignity and splendour as well as vastness. 

Our Chief Historic Place 

The need and the opportunity arc at 
London’s heart. It is there, and there 
alone, that historic splendour can bo 
saved, new dignity and beauty im¬ 
parted. There is no question where the 
heart is. It is at Westminster, as lovely 
now as when Wordsworth, standing on 
Westminster , Bridge to look on the 
sleeping city, wrote : Earth has not any¬ 
thing to shoiv more fair. 

The poet looked along the Thames, 
on whose tidal waters so much of 
England's history has been borne; 
but close at hand is the shrine at which 
it has been born and consummated, 
Westminster Abbey. 

Westminster Abbey I It is our chief 
historic place, where the Empire comes 
in times of triumph and in its hours 
of grief, where its kings arc crowned 
and its famous men arc laid to rest. 

It stands fittingly in Parliament 
Square, which is the outer court of 
British government. The Abbey is tlic 
central jewel, with St Margaret’s as 
its modest pendant ; and on the side 
nearest the Thames arc the Houses of 
Parliament, the Commons and the 
Lords, and Westminster Hall, the most 
magnificent hall in the world, built by 
William Rufus eight centuries ago. Here 
also history has been made and the law 
administered. 


On the farther side of the Square 
is the modern Tudor architecture of 
Middlesex Guildhall; and here the 
enumeration of Parliament Square’s 
possessions ends, unless we should 
include in them the vista of Whitehall, 
with the Cenotaph, the equestrian 
statues in the middle of the way, the 
Government offices, the Horse Guards, 
and the Banqueting Hall on cither side, 
and Nelson’s Column at the end. All 
the rest of the Square’s surroundings are 
insignificant and should be abolished. 

There should be nothing petty here ; 
it Should bo wholly great. Middlesex 
County Council has shown the way, 
and not by precept - alone but by 
example. Three years ago they bought 
a block of offices on the north-west 
side of the Square, behind the lawns 
on one of which stands the statue of 
Abraham Lincoln, and bought it in 
time to prevent the erection of a tower¬ 
ing commercial building on the site. 
They go farther. When the modest but 
not unsightly block now remaining is 
pulled down they wish that nothing 
should be built there in its place. The 
vacant space should, with other buildings 
behind it, become a lawn and part of a 
new and finer Parliament Square. 

The Nation’s Honour and Dignity 

They paid £375,000 for the site they 
have saved, and cannot in justice to 
their ratepayers give it away. Conse¬ 
quently they ask the L C C, Westminster 
City Council, the Ministry of Transport, 
and finally the Treasury, to help in 
raising the sum necessary for improving 
as well as for buying the site. 

The appeal to the Treasury should 
not be made in vain, because this is not a 
municipal matter, but one concerning the 
honour and dignity of the nation. To 
Parliament Square every visitor from 
our Dominions, and every foreign visitor 
as well, comes first and last. It is a 
matter touching our national pride that 
they should sec in it nothing common or 
mean, but everything which can con¬ 
tribute in any degree to the splendour 
of its history and associations. 

There is more pulling down waiting 
to be done, more opening up, and some 
rebuilding. At the north-east corner 
of the Square, opposite Palace Yard, 
and on the other side of the road from 
Big Ben, is a mixed assortment of 
shops and offices which have only 
stopped there so long because it lias 
been worth no one’s while to replace 
them with anything better. 

They should go ; and their replacement 
by something with at least as much 
architectural value as one of the Treasury 
Buildings should bq a profit rather 
than a loss. In the' new vacancies left 
by the opening-up and enlargement of 
Parliament Square place might be found 
for a noble Westminster Town Hall to 
replace the unrecognised and undis¬ 
tinguished one 1 secluded somewhere 
behind St Martin-ii\-the-l f ields. 

The King George Memorial 

'Then, with the new space cleared for 
the King George Memorial, Loudon 
and Westminster would have a Parlia¬ 
ment Square worthy of themselves and 
of the Empire of which it is the heart. 

The visitor from overseas no less 
than the Londoner would, come along 
Whitehall from Nelson and Trafalgar 
Square to a finer square, beyond. The 
Abbey would call him. Parliament would 
greet him, the statue of a beloved king 
. in his garden would welcome him. 
Beyond, still farther, would he the 
growing stateliness of fine buildings by 
the river in an unbroken line. 

Is all this fair prospect not worth 
while ? It is. It is the chance of a life¬ 
time. Let us take it. 


KEEPING OUT 
OF PRISON 

The Great Change That 
1 Has Come About 

Our more humane treatment of 
prisoners has had excellent results. 

In the 1936 Report of the Prison 
Commissioners some remarkable figures 
are given to show that the population 
of our prisons is declining rapidly. The 
daily average during 1936 was 10,613, 
compared with 11,306 in 1935. 

A striking reduction has taken place 
since 1913, when the number of prisoners 
was about a quarter of the total today. 
In 1913 the total of men prisoners was 
105,500; in 1936 it was 27,492; while 
women, prisoners dropped from 33,733 
to 3869, about half of whom were con¬ 
victed for drunkenness only. 

For both men and women the con¬ 
victions for cruelty to children dropped 
from 1759 to 249, a number still much 
too high yet showing a great improve¬ 
ment in decent living. 

It is not that prison life has been 
made more forbidding—quite other¬ 
wise, for it has been made more reforma¬ 
tive. Prisoners can now begin to earn 
wages in prison immediately instead of 
having to wait four years to earn a 
trifle for buying tobacco. All work 
harder and have ceased to go sick at 
every possible opportunity. There arc 
two classes of prisoners today, earners 
and non-earners, those in the prison 
hospitals being the non-earners. It pays 
to keep well. , 

Another cheering paragraph in this 
Report states that a very small pro¬ 
portion of the Borstal hoys become, 
criminals, only 688 former Borstal boys 
serving sentences in 1936 out of the 
13,294 who had passed through Borstal 
institutions since they were founded." 

This encouraging Report is a striking 
justification of the work of the Howard 
League, and should encourage the Home 
Office to still further efforts in helping 
prisoners to win back their self-respect. 

A Disciple in Kansas 

In Kansas, almost the very centre 
State of America, the death of an old 
man with long white hair and beard, 
known and loved by thousands only as 
the Man of God, is being mourned. 

It is nearly forty years since he 
lost his wife, and while he was bowed 
down with grief I10 felt the call to live 
the life of a disciple. Pie gave away all 
he owned, took up an oak walking- 
staff, and set out on the highways of 
America to persuade all he came into 
contact with to lead Christian lives. He 
finally chose Kansas for his field, 
because so many cars passed through 
that State ■ going to east and west, 
north and south. 

When given a lift in these cars he 
would begin his plea in a quiet voice 
to which no one could refuse to listen. 
He talked to farmers in their fields 
and to loafers on the road, but never did 
he speak to those who went to churches, 
for lie felt that the parsons could take 
care of these. 

He was known by nearly everyone 
along tlic main highways, and all "were 
glad to feed and clothe this much- 
respected old Man of God. 

This Week's Book 

■ The book for this week has been 
awarded to Audrey George, aged nine, 
of Aberdarc, South Wales, the book 
asked for being Grey Owl’s Adventures 
of Sajo and Her Beaver People. 

The Editor will send a book each week 
to the reader who sends him the best 
letter asking for the book. The only 
condition is that each entry must he 
accompanied, by the name and address 0/ 
a new reader who promises to subscribe to 
the C N for not less than one month. 
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The Childrei 



A charming photograph taken, not in the heart cf the country, but in a Margate street 


THE PALACE OF THE QUIRINAL 


T his royal palace on the Quirinal Hill 
in Rome is echoing to the sound of 
tools wielded by workmen who arc pre¬ 
paring this 16th-century residence for the 
approaching visit of Herr Hitler, who 
will be lodged there during his approach¬ 
ing visit to the Eternal City. 

For three centuries it was the home of 
the popes, ceasing to be so only when 
Rome ceased to be governed by the 
pope. Two of the strangest scenes ever 
witnessed had this palace for their 
setting. The popes, let us not forget, 
were for age after ago the mightiest men 
in Christendom, not merely heads of the 
Church but masters of great possessions. 
They made and unmade kings, they 
decreed war and bade conflict cease. At 
their frown the mightiest monarchs 
trembled and obeyed. 

Hut Napoleon arose and shattered 
papal power. Into the Quirinal Palace 
one June night in 1809 burst a French 
general who, in the name of Napoleon, 
deposed Pope Pius the Seventh. The 
poor pope was hustled away by a back 
stair out to a coach, his only companion 
the faithful Cardinal Pacca, who recorded 
that the pope was carried off without 
a change of linen, even without his 
spectacles. 

On their way into captivity the two 
prisoners counted up their wealth. The 
pope’s purse contained tenpence, that of 
liis attendant less. The man who had 
swayed hundreds of millions of people 
was lord of just enough to buy a poor 
man’s supper, 

Six years passed. Napoleon was a 
prisoner in St Helena and the pope was 
back again in Rome. Another genera¬ 
tion went, and the revolutionary years 


of 1848 brought an angry concourse of 
Romans to the Quirinal, insisting on the 
abdication of Pope Pius the Ninth. 

An officer who entered the palace to 
voice the demand was told to wait while 
the pope changed his clothes and made 
arrangements. The officer waited, read¬ 
ing, while the crowd outside wondered 
that nothing happened. Time passed, 
but there was no news, and a broken- 
down vehicle with two passengers crept 
undetected through byways and back 
streets towards the gates of Rome. 

Disguised, with a layman’s overcoat 
covering his plain black cassock, the pope 
had crept out by a secret staircase. The 
key was missing and had to be sought 
and found; the lock was rusty and would 
not turn ; and every minute it was 
feared that the mob would force its way 
into the palace and do violence. 

Hut all ended well; the cab crawled in 
safety through the back ways, and with 
a forged passport the pope escaped to 
find the carriage of the Bavarian 
ambassador ready. : 

Officials entered the apartments of the 
pope intent on getting his signature to 
documents connected with his abdica¬ 
tion, but no pope was there ; he was 
fatigued, they' were told, and had retired 
to rest for the night. A priest in the 
street espied the open postern gate by 
which he had left. “ The pope has 
escaped,” lie cried, but a prince friendly 
to the fugitive clapped his hand over the 
babbler’s mouth, whispering to him, " Be 
quiet, or we shall be cut to pieces 1 

That pope lived to return to Rome, but 
never to the Quirinal Palace, which years 
later became and has since remained the 
home of the Italian royal family. 


Stalin Over Russia—Most Ai 


W ith more blustery Dictators strut¬ 
ting about the earth, we hear little 
of the most absolute Dictator of them 
all, Russia’s Man of Steel, Stalin. 

There is little to choose between them, 
yet the god of Russia’s terrible machine 
of State is less a troublcr of the world 
than his rivals in the realms of Terror. 

Josef Vissarionovitcli Stalin has for¬ 
gotten the peasant name Djugashvilli to 
which he was born. He is Stalin the 
Steel Mi'11, one of the revolutionary 
nicknames he chose, and he is Dictator 
of more millions than all the other 
Dictators put together. lie has learnt 
from them, but he had nothing to learn 
of ruthlessness. 

The brain behind his front of steel 
is a well-guarded secret. Few outside 
Russia have seen him long enough to 
learn much of it, because, unlike most 
of the okl Bolshevik leaders, he has 
never lived outside Russia’s borders. 
From his boyhood’s days, when his 
father, a worker in a boot factory, sent 
him to the Tillis Theological College, he 
was a rebel and a follower of Karl Marx. 
He was then 18, he is now 59, and all his 
41 years in between have been years of 


B v day and night London has its 
moving pictures. 

By day it has the splendid clocks which 
littlecrowdsdelightto watch at Liberty’s, 
where St George pursues the dragon, and 
in Fleet Street, where two Jacks hammer 
the bell, and in Ifoundsditch where Gog 
and Magog ring out the passing of time. 
By night the streets are alive with 
moving scenes, ships anti trains and 
cars, and a hundred other things. Now 
a remarkable new type of electric sign 
has appeared showing moving pictures 
in a new way. 

The screen, which is high up above 
Trafalgar Square, is about 20 feet square 
and consists of 1C00 electric lamps in 
forty rows of forty. The flashing of 
the lamps gives an impression of a film 
cartoon and animated lettering. Our 
picture-diagram, which is very, much 
simplified, shows the method by which 
this ingenious effect is obtained. 

On the left is an ordinary ltincma pro¬ 
jector, which throws a film cartoon on 
to a screen about two feet square, the 
screen being composed of 1600 photo¬ 
electric cells packed close together. 
These cells fire sensitive to light, and each 
one is connected to a corresponding 
thyratron valve in a larger panel, there 
being 1600 wires for this purpose. The 
valves, similar to those in a wireless set, 
act as switches for the 1600 lamps in the 
huge screen outside the building. The 
light part of the. film, shining on the 
photo-electric celts, influences the appro¬ 
priate valves so that they in turn light 
the lamps in the sign. 

In this wonderful way the illusion of 
movement on the little screen of cells is 


struggle; and all the earlier ones, years 
where agitation alternated with prison 
and exile. He led strikes in Tiflis and 
Batum. He was arrested and exiled, and 
escaped to be arrested again. Between 
1900 and 1917 he was arrested seven 
times, and spent almost as many years 
in exile and escaping from it to begin his 
agitating over again. He met Lenin 
just before the Russian revolution of 
1905, and, undismayed by its, complete 
destruction, returned to his underground 
revolutionary work, his. arrests and 
exiles and escapes, with fresh vigour. 

This spirit was what made him a big 
man in the Bolshevik party, which 
during many years before the revolution 
of 1918 brought Lenin to undivided 
power had been waging an internal war 
with the- milder Menshevik revolution¬ 
aries. Stalin’s fervour in this struggle 
brought him close to Lenin's side. ,. 

In the years when Lenin’s authority 
■ was challenged- in civil war by,the old 
Russians, led by Krasnov, Wrangcl, and 
Denikin, the Man of Steel showed himself 
a resolute soldier. His position among 
the Bolshevik leaders was thus made 
firmer and stronger. What Stalin laid 
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olute Dictator of Them All 


iis hands on he never let go. When 
Lenin had gone, the man who had stood 
lext to him was ready to fight tor the 
succession. He fought Trotsky. He 
.'ought all who stood in his way. 

This story of the survival of the 
itrongest man, in a battle where each 
vas tor himself and none, was for the 
State, does not explain how Stalin keeps 
vlicre he is, A Dictator’s life is a lonely 
>nc and a dangerous one, as may be seen 
torn the rigorous precautions these men 
;ake to prevent their end by an assassin’s 
>low. Stalin occasionally addresses tin; 
Russian public, but it may be presumed 
hat his steel shirt is the spy organisation 
vhich covers Russia as closely as a net. 

But he has another armour. The 
Russian masses do not want to shoot 
vim, and not merely because they feel 
hey might get somebody worse, but 
)ecause, they like him. They may not 
•evere him as they did • sage, humorous 
dd Lenin, but they admire him because 
ic is the sort of man'they would like to 
>c: He is power.- lie is fixed, unwaver-' 
ng ; and his secret, if there is one, is 
:liat he has seen into the Russian mind 
tnd .made himself its mirror. 


It is true that he is the oppressor. 
But the Russians do not see him in that 
light. To them he is the god in the 
machine, and the machine of govern-, 
rhent which grinds them down beneath . 
its wheels is one they have made them¬ 
selves. They would not exchange it. 

Stalin has had the wit to see that tlic 
worship of the State machine, which at 
tlic cost of life and liberty and suffering 
is working out a Russia to be admired, 
is the new substitute for religion. 

The Russian of today looks about 
him with dazzled eyes at the rising 
factories, the big canals, the new 
Arctic. He sees a New Russia rising. 

That is the new Russian religion, and 
it is Stalin’s secret that he has made 
himself its prophet. There are murmur- 
ings against the New Order, so low that 
they are unheard ; but there may come 
an end to tlic Great Illusion that Russia 
is the worker’s country. It is a country 
where' the State, represented by Stalin 
and 'the colleagues lie tolerates, is 
the Capitalist governing the worker. ' ‘ 
Stalin is the last of the tyrants under - 
whom Russia has always bowed—for a 
time. ... ' r ; 


Priory m a Farmyard 


ing Pictures 
By Night 


Gog and Magog in Houndsditch 


reproduced on the big screen of lamps 
seen by the public. , 

There are two very clever features of 
this invention. One is a device for pro¬ 
jecting an endless loop of film con¬ 
tinuously. In front of the projector the 
film runs over two spools, one paying 
it out and tlic other taking it up. These 
spools are on a kind of sec-saw, and 
when one spool is full its weight swings 
it down and the empty spool comes into 
position and begins to take up the film. 
At each circuit of the film the spools 
change places automatically and pro¬ 
jection can go on without a pause. 
When the apparatus has been started it 
needs no attention until it is switched 
off. Nonflammable film is used. 

The other very clever device is for 
changing the neon signs over the big 
screen. The four advertisers on the film 
have four noon signs with their names or 
slogans, and these are switched on or off 
by means of four separate photo-electric 
cells on the left-hand side of the little 
screen. According to the section of film 
which is being shown, the appropriate cell 
is illuminated and sensitised by a ray of 
light projected from the left-hand edge 
of the film. 

This extraordinary sign, the most 
effective moving- picture in London, 
brightens up by night what is'by day 
one of the shabbiest-frouted buildings 
in London. 

It is the invention of two young 
Austrian engineers, and is probably the 
forerunner of a new era of moving 
electric pictures. It has about 5000 cells, 
valves, and lamps, and works with the 
aid of about five miles of wires. 


NIGHT BY NIGHT IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


The ruins of an old priory in a farmyard at Garlinge in Tlianct 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN BIRDLAND 


L ittlh Alice Sutton used to spend all 
her spare time watching the birds 
about her farm at a lonely West Lan¬ 
cashire village. 

Like Gilbert White of long ago, she 
kept a record of everything she saw and 
heard, until soon she could recognise the 
song thrush and the missel thrush, the 
wagtails, the eggs of the birds, and their 
footprints in the snow. 

When Alice was ten she had such an 
interesting nature diary that her nature 
teacher at school at Formby (who 
belonged to a well-known scientific 
society in Liverpool) thought the diary 
would interest the older naturalists 
of that society. It did, so much so 
that Alice’s original observations were 
thought worthy of preservation. Alice, 
however, thought she could do better 
still, and now, three years later, she has 
written her observations in a bird book 
which is to be deposited in the society’s 
library. Alice has called her work the 
Bird Book of Little Altcar, which is the 
West Lancashire village where she lives 
at Hoggshill Farm. 

" I have never before seen such a well- 
kept scries of bird observations by so 
young a nature-lover,” stated Mr Kric 
Hardy, librarian of the Liverpool 
Naturalists Field Club, where Alice's 
little bird book is to be deposited. " I 
often meet. unusually keen bird-lovers 
in lecturing at schools, but I was so 
impressed by the original observations 
in Alice Sutton’s diaries that I thought 
them worth preserving for reference by 
our own naturalists. Her little bird book 
consists of two dozen pages and over 
4000 words. No doubt she had a great 
advantage, living on a farm in the West 


Lancashire plain where wild geese fly 
over frequently in winter and huge 
flocks of plovers haunt the fields, but 
there arc plenty of people with better 
opportunities who never make use of 
them”. 

Alice’s bird book tells that she has 
seen herons feeding on cels and baby 
watcrliens, and describes how crows raid 
her farmyard and steal the eggs, and 
how the gulls take her father’s wheat 
seed before 'he can harrow it in. “ A 
lark’s nest down a pea-drill with three 
brown eggs ” is a typical spring entry. 
One February Alice found a wild duck 
that had hit the telegraph wires in the 
night and could only flop helplessly 
about the field ; o;v another occasion 
she had the thrill of seeing a sparrow- 
hawk catch a sparrow in its claws. She 
knows the difference between common 
wild duck and the big sheld duck that 
come on the river near her farm. She 
has watched the waterhens dive under 
water for safety when alarmed, and she 
greatly interested the naturalists when 
she reported seeing larks feeding on the 
small blue butterflies that flit about the 
lanes in summer. 

Alice knows the position of every nest 
in the trees and hedges of her father’s 
farm, and watches them regularly, but 
too often she finds that many of the 
eggs are robbed by birds and boys before 
she can complete her observations. 

A GREAT ROAD 

A big Lincolnshire engineering feat 
is to begin almost any day. It is the 
building of a wide road from Grimsbv 
to Immingham, a straight live miles 
linking the two ports, to cost /e 10,000. 
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Why the Mew 
School is empty 

A Sheffield White 
Elephant 

A splendid new school built at great 
expense on a housing estate at Sheffield 
has turned out to be what we call a 
white elephant. There are not at present 
enough children living in the neighbour¬ 
hood to fill it. 

When the authorities laid, out the 
Arbourthorne Estate of some 3000 
homes the Education Committee took 
the usual steps to provide a school for 
the children who would live there. In 
estimating the number of places likely 
to be needed they took the average 
number of children per household on 
similar estates which had been estab¬ 
lished and estimated for three children 
from every two houses. 

The school was built at the cost of 
£16,000, but though the estate was 
duly populated there was a surprising 
shortage of pupils. One of the buildings 
for young children had to be left empty, 
while the classrooms in two buildings 
for older children arc only half-filled. 

A count of the children living on the 
estate revealed that on an average 
only three children go from five houses 
instead of from two to this school, a 
number less than half that provided for. 

If the inhabitants are old people the 
school may remain a white elephant, 
but if they are young people it may 
only mean waiting for a year or two 
until their children reach school age. 
At any rate, Sheffield has ever been to 
the fore in educational ideas, and it is 
not likely that these fine buildings will 
be allowed to stand empty for long. 

Flowers All the Way 

In the past we have hardly thought 
of Leeds as one of the most handsome 
of English cities, but great changes have 
been made in recent years, and with the 
clearing away of much old property and 
the building of a spacious new road 
Leeds has now sonic claim to civic 
grandeur, 

In spite of the fact that it is an in¬ 
dustrial centre it is becoming a city of 
flowers, The Headrow, a great new 
street which goes up hill and then down 
and gives us a striking view of the town 
hall, is lined with flowers. There arc no 
railings, the glowing beds being separated 
from the pavement by nothing more than 
the low wall keeping the soil in place. 
A gay city Leeds will be through the 
spring and summer, for in North Street 
Park arc 23,000 tulips which are ex¬ 
pected to flower quite soon, and round the 
Civic Hall are thousands more. Scarlet 
geraniums, blue lobelia, and white 
margipcrites arc all, to make a . glory in 
the heart of Leeds when summer comes, 

Death Traps 

There has been some talk in the north 
of filling in the death traps existing in 
mining areas. 

I11 many parts of the country, 
especially in Scotland, are abandoned 
pits with disused shafts entirely unpro¬ 
tected. They arc a source of danger to 
children, and animals are often drowned. 
It is surely high time that some pre¬ 
caution was taken against accidents of 
this kind. 

An old practice in Fife has been to 
cover the top of the shaft with sleepers, 
but this is dangerous, as the timber rots 
after a time and the mine becomes more 
treacherous than ever. Anothcr'mcthod 
is to put timbers about six feet from the 
top and fill, up the remaining portion 
with soil; but this method is no more 
satisfactory than the other, for the 
timbers give way, and the earth sinks 
under some unsuspecting person who 
may happen to be on it. 

Surely the one thing to do is to take 
the ugly material from slag heaps near 
by and fill up the shafts ? 


The Beautiful 
Cottages Indoors 

We all love the beautiful old cottages 
of our English villages. 

They arc a delight to the landscape 
and contribute a generous share to the 
finest outdoor spectacle in the world, the 
English countryside. 

But it is not everyone who, in his 
admiration of these places, stops to 
think of what they arc often like indoors. 

For a time people might enjoy living 
in a picturesque old cottage, however 
lacking in modern comforts ; but after 
a while the fact that every drop of water 
had to be brought from a well several 
hundred yards away, and the constant 
lighting of lamps might pall on them. 

A11 Essex sanitary inspector brought 
the first point home the other day when 
he said that if the water supply of a 
house was fifty yards away this meant 
that the occupier walked 180 miles a 
year and carried over 60 tons of water! 

The same inspector has been investi¬ 
gating the condition of 500 houses in one 
rural district. Ho found that the ventila¬ 
tion in 90 per cent of them was veiy bad, 
that there was no drainage, the stair¬ 
cases were unsafe in 70 per cent, in 50 
per cent all the rooms were dark, and in 
20 per cent the rooms were less than six 
feet high. 

Where Do the Shrimps 
Go in Winter? 

In summer-time the shallow waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico near the American 
shore arc alive with shrimps, but when 
winter returns there is not a shrimp to 
be found. 

Being a shrimp fisher is about the 
easiest job along this coast from the 
time the water begins to get warm'in 
late spring.' Nets dipped down in almost 
any place then bring up hundreds of the 
wriggling shrimps, but on any chilly 
day in the autumn there arc none. 

Where do they go ? No one knows 
exactly. That is why the American 
Government has just sent a boatload 
of fishermen and,experts on a research 
tour of the Gulf Coast waters. 

Old fishermen have an idea of their 
own. , During the winter they have 
caught fish in the deeper waters and 
found shrimps inside them ; and this, 
they are sure, proves that the shrimps 
go into deep water which is not so 
cold in the winter. 

Our Tenth Horse Set Free 

C N readers have now subscribed £100 
to the Old War Horse Fund, setting 
free ten horses from their slavery. 

Four girls had the inspiration to act 
a little play, the proceeds of which 
brought in ten shillings. Other donations 
came from London, Balccwell, Colchester, 
Macclesfield, Ilford, Oxford, Stafford, 
Clacton, Paignton, Bowden, Liverpool, 
Aberdeen, Cambridge, Sidcup, Smeth¬ 
wick, Birmingham, and (last of all) a 
Dulwich reader who, after sending along 
her own donation and hearing that only 
eight more shillings were needed for our 
tenth horse, persuaded some of her 
friends to make up the balance. Thank 
you, C N readers ! 

The secretary of Our Dumb Friends' 
League lias'written to say that there is 
now sufficient money to buy the re¬ 
maining 118 war horses and 483 war 
mules in Belgium, and the League is 
now able to turn to F'rancc for old 
British chargers there. 

A Pair of Boots 

The lack of boots often makes family 
life a misery. They are such a baffling 
item for people on the dole, and even for 
many earning only a pittance. A pair 
of boots means empty stomachs for that 
week or no boots at all. 

Eddie Williams, Headmaster 
Blaina Boys School, Monmouthshire ' 


Signs 

There have never been so many 
signs as there are today. 

All our cities have countless electric 
signs which come and go in dazzling 
confusion, proclaiming a thousand wares. 
Someone even wanted to set up a neon 
advertisement on the Great Pyramid. 

Long before the illuminated signs 
were flashing out their messages there 
were signs in our streets. Years ago, 
before everyone could read, the trades¬ 
man had to advertise his wares by signs, 
a few of them having remained even 
to this day. Chemists still display 
bottles of coloured liquid or, as is so often 
done in Scotland, a pestle and mortar. 
A pawnbroker hangs out three gilded 
balls, and barbers still have a red and 
white pole, said to bo a relic of the 
days when they were surgeons, the pole 
representing the splint to which they 
tied a patient’s arm after letting blood. 
A Touch of Old-World Charm 

It -is curious that, though most of 
our shop signs vanished long ago, our 
inns still keep their signs. We find 
them-swinging in the wind, creaking 
on rusty' hinges, and lending to a 
village street a touch of old-world 
charm. It was at the sign of the 
Admiral Benbow that the young hero 
! of Treasure Island first met : B.lack 
Dog, the. beginning of the strange and 
wonderful adventures told by R. L. S. 
It was under the sign of the Tabard 
Inn in Southwark that Chaucer’s pil¬ 
grims assembled before ambling off 
to Canterbury. 

1 If the shop signs have, gone the road 
signs have come.- We find ,them wher¬ 
ever we go. A red triangle, on a 
white pole tells us to be careful. We 
come to a circle with the number 30 
and know we must not exceed 30 miles 
an hour. There arc signs indicating 
that a roundabout is ahead; signs 
showing two sloping lines indicating a 
narrowing of the road. A torch 
indicates a school; a right angle 
warns us of a sharp corner. So it 
is all the way along our roads. 

Reel for Danger 

All about us are signs which we 
interpret without a thought. We see a 
red light and take it as a sign of danger.. 
Wo see a policeman raise his hand and 
know that it means Stop. 

A woman wears a ring to show she is 
married. We bow our heads in prayer 
as a sign of submission. We shake 
hands ■ as a sign of friendship. We 
nod up and down to indicate that we 
agree, but we nod from side to side 
when we disagree. 

Scouts speak to distant friends by 
signs or signals—moving their arms or 
flags to spell out words. A map is 
full of signs. In mathematics we have 
many signs ; but perhaps we forget 
that all our letters and numbers are 
really signs and symbols, and that in 
one sense our everyday writing is 
made up of hosts of signs which we have 
all agreed to interpret in the same way. 

Symbols of Our Faith 

We speak of the signs of the Zodiac. 
Heraldry is nothing more than a 
collection of coloured signs*; and all 
our flags arc signs. In our churches 
is a wealth of traditional symbolism. 
A halo means that the one who wears 
it was a saint. A pelican feeding her 
young is the symbol of piety. White 
lilies symbolise purity. The very shape 
of many of our churches, the consecration 
cross near the door, the shining cross on 
the altar, are all symbols of our faith. 


This Kind World 

Ragged Breeks 

By Our Country Girl 

He walked.jauntily down the road 
pushing a broken-down pram with a 
bundle of washing in it. Perhaps he 
was seven years old. There was a tear 
in liis shorts, but it did not appear 
to trouble him. 

It troubled Mrs X, on her way to 
London to buy her own little boy’s 
outfit for his first boarding-school. Mr 
and Mrs X-had worried over the outfit 
a good deal; they had pinched here’, and 
cut down there, and gone without this 
and that to pay for it. There really 
wasn’t a penny to spare. 

Nevertheless, Mrs X found herself 
saying, " And I wanted a cheap pair of 
tweed or flannel shorts for a boy of 
about seven.” 

" This is the cheapest wc have, 
Madam,” said the assistant. " Seven- 
and-eleven. Good tweed, you see, lined, 
and full of wear.” 

“ I’m afraid I couldn’t afford that,” 
said Mrs X. “ I just wanted a cheap 
pair for charity.” 

Oh,” said, the assistant, “ if it is 
for charity, that’s different. Wait a 
moment, Madam, and I'll see what can 
be done.” Away he went with the 
garment. 

He soon returned. " Would three- 
and-six be all right, Madam ? ” 

“ Oh, yes ! Thank you very much ! ” 

“ Not at all, Madam. We always 
like to help when wo can.” 

Mrs X went back to the country with 
a warm heart, not only because the little 
boy would now have warm legs, but 
because she had found that a . lug, 
business firm was not the soulless thing 
she had imagined, but was just as 
human as a village. 

California Astonished 

Rain, except during December, Janu¬ 
ary, and February, is practically unheard 
of in Southern California, so that it is easy 
to imagine how the recent floods round 
Los Angelos astonished the Californians. 

It was the first time anybody could 
remember having too much water. 

The Sunshine State, which grows 
such enormous quantities of fruit, nuts, 
and vegetables, depends almost entirely 
on irrigation for crop moisture. A large 
number of great and small dams dotted 
over California store up the precious 
rain during the three months to use 
through the other nine months. Aque¬ 
ducts, pipe-lines, and ditches carry the 
water to fruit groves and vegetable 
farms, great and small. 

Visitors to California during the dry . 
months never fail to be amused by the 
hundreds of fine bridges spanning 
three-foot streams or completely dry 
river-beds. Nevertheless, during the 
rainy season, there are rushing rivers, 
filled by millions of streams tumbling 
down the many mountainsides, under 
these bridges. Californians go out to sec 
the novel sight. 

But this year, when California thought 
its rainy season was over, it was surprised 
by a week of torrential rains. 

The British Pig 

There are to be more British pigs. 
The fiat has gone forth. 

The Government, determined to in¬ 
crease our pigs, is to sec that guaranteed 
prices arc paid for bacon pigs sent under 
contract to the bacon factories during 
the next three years : 

First Year .. 2,100,000 pigs 

Second Year .. 2,400,000 pigs 

Third Year . . 2,500,000 pigs 

The carers arc to pay 12s 6d for 20 lbs 
on rail when feeding stuffs cost 8s 6d a 
cwt. If food costs more the Government 
will pay the difference. 
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The Kennedys 
Are Here 

From Boston Harbour 
to St James’s 

More than 300 years ago the 
Pilgrim Fathers set out from Ply¬ 
mouth to found Plymouth Colony, 
Massachusetts, USA. 

Now a Father has just returned, 
bringing his wife and children with him, 
to form a new colony among 11s at the 
American Embassy. Joseph P. Kennedy 
is his name, and if he is a Pilgrim for 
the occasion he is a 100 per cent American 
first, last, and all the time. 

This Ambassador to the Court of St 
James’s is a new line among the diploma¬ 
tists the United States have sent us. 
Among them have been poets, historians, 
statesmen, and editors; Joseph I 1 . 
Kennedy began life as a newsboy. 

His career stretches from the wharves 
of Boston to Hollywood and from Wall 
Street to Washington. Big, tall, red¬ 
headed, he is the typical American 
business man, who does his best work 
over the telephone. 

But that, as they would say in 
American, is not all there is to him. 
lie did sell newspapers and candies in 
a Boston harbour excursion boat, but 
when his father could afford it ho went 
to the Boston Grammar School and 
afterwards to Harvard. At Harvard 
during the vacations he ran a sightseeing 
charabanc and paid a handsome per¬ 
centage of his college expenses. 

A Wide Experience 

Even then lie was a long way from 
politics, and seemed at one moment 
to be farther off still, because he dallied 
with the idea of taking up baseball as 
a profession. But he rallied in time 
and took the wiser course of going into 
a bank. After that nothing could keep 
Joseph P. Kennedy from going ahead 
whatever business he took in hand, 
from ships to moving pictures. 

He knew Wall Street so well that 
when President Roosevelt formed a 
Commission to examine Securities and 
Exchange he made Mr Kennedy chair¬ 
man. Shipping was his subject, and he 
went on to head the Maritime Com¬ 
mission. From that his position in the 
Roosevelt Administration was a natural 
step, which the President has now 
followed up by making him Ambassador 
at a time when the international situa¬ 
tion demands a man with a clear head 
and strong convictions. One of Air 
Kennedy’s convictions is that an 
Ambassador should know when to 
hold his tongue, and another is 
that unsatisfactory world affairs arc 
bad business. 

With that we shall all agree cordially, 
and all of us will hope that the return 
of the Pilgrim may signalise an improve¬ 
ment all round. It will not be the fault 
of the Big and Little Kennedys if 
things do not go well. 

The Ship of Youth Goes 
Out to Sea 

The days of adventure arc not yet over, 
and they will not be over before the 
Askoy is anchored in home waters again. 

A 45-ton all-steel schooner, she has 
left Ostend on a voyage of scientific 
research in Southern seas. Her owner 
is Hugo van Kuyck, who is only 36, 
and her first officer is Robert Schoen¬ 
berg, a sailor artist a year younger. 
There is an agricultural expert of 26, 
and also scientists of 20 and 18. 

The ship of youth, an Argosy of the 
20th century, is sailing west beyond the 
Canaries to llavana, then to the Solomon 
Islands, Tahiti, the Ladroncs, and down 
the Japanese and Chinese coasts to the 
Philippines and the Dutch Indies. 
How long she will lie away from home 110 
one knows, but all on board have high 
hopes and the spirit of adventure. 


The Battle of the Blues 

OXFORD'S SECOND CHANCE 


Gloria Jasmine 

The Radiant Girl Poet 


'T'his year's Oxford and Cambridge 
Boat Race is even more interest¬ 
ing than the last. 

Last year Oxford and Oxford men, 
who had looked on gloomily while Cam¬ 
bridge rowed away from them for 13 
years running, scarcely dared to hope 
that their turn had come. They were 
not even favourites for the race. But 
they won. They had “ stopped the rot,” 
and their delight .was unbounded. 


that long and trying four-mile course 
from Putney to Mortlake it has been 
rare for weight not to tell. Gone is the 
old belief that 110 oarsman much over 
11 stones could pull his weight in the 
boat. The Oxford eight, the heaviest 
that has ever rowed in the race, have 
only two men in the crew, stroke and 
bow, who are under 12 stones, the rest 
arc near 13 stones or over; one is over 
14 stones. A crew of giants. 



Even the ranks of Cambridge could 
scarce forbear to cheer. It had been felt 
by all rowing men that it was not a good 


Cambridge by comparison are an 
eight of lightweights, though the term 
may seem very inappropriate to a 


The Oxford (top) and Cambridge crews at practice 


thing for the sport, or for the interest 
which the public lias for so many years 
faithfully shown in the race, that one 
crew should continue to win year after 
year, as Oxford has done as well as 
Cambridge in the past. The ideal desired 
by both Universities is that neither 
should have a long succession of wins, 
but that victory should sce-saw, with 
never more than two or three years 
between them. 

Oxford will start from Putney on 
Saturday, April 2, with a great hope of 
beginning a new era by bringing up 
their score by two successive wins. They 
no longer approach the tussle with -an 
uneasy hope, as they did last year, but 
with a bright confidence. They won 
when Cambridge seemed as strong as 
ever. They expect to win now that 
Oxford seems the stronger : and add a 
second success to their score. 

' The Oxford eight seems the stronger 
partly because it is the heavier, and on 

A Wool Slump 

A general slump in wool is in progress. 
Our trade returns show that there is a 
marked decrease in our inward and out¬ 
ward shipments of the material. Short 
time in wool is being worked in France, 
Belgium, Holland, England, and America. 
German, Italian, and Japanese wool 
imports are much below normal. 

The worsted section of the British 
trade is working at about half capacity, 
but even this compares favourably with 
the position in America, where the slump 
is pronounced. 

Some people prophesy that the wool 
trade will suffer increasingly from arti¬ 
ficial fibres and from the growing habit 
of dispensing with thick clothing. 


To Mothers Everywhere 

A celluloid toy may cost your child 
its life. Do not have it in your home. 


combination which averages more than 
12 stones a man. They make up for their 
shortage in the boat by a taking liveli¬ 
ness in the water. They are a good crew 
which would have beaten the Cambridge 
crew of last year. 

The question is whether they can hold 
their own with Oxford, and the C N will 
not fall into the gratuitous error of 
prophecy on this point. All that need 
be said is this, that if the crows take the 
water on an April day of south-west 
wind tlie heavier crew seems to have 
the better chance. It can keep going 
better against a head wind over a long 
course ; and if it wins the toss, so as to 
be able to seek the shelter of the Surrey 
shore and take advantage of the inside 
of the bend at Hammersmith, its 
chances arc increased. 

If these tilings are not so, but other¬ 
wise, then Cambridge’s lively crew, with 
a fair wind and no favour, has a sporting 
chance of winning once more. 

The Only Thing To Do 

We were talking of mean people the 
other day. Perhaps there are none 
meaner than those well-to-do people 
who take advantage of the small shop¬ 
keeper. 

They are the mean minority who 
refuse to pay their bills. They know 
that the tradesman is unlikely to go to 
law about the matter, and they allow 
the debt to remain for months or years. 

A dairywoman in Scotland has 
recently been- compelled to give up 
business because of the impossibility of 
collecting bad debts, and another woman 
has in desperation displayed a list of 
people owing her money. Her list of 
non-paying customers included the 
names of people who could well afford to 
pay but would not. For two years they 
had been patronising her establishment 
while refusing to pay their bills, but 
within a few days of their names 
appearing all but five of them paid. 


SMILING AT THE WORLD FROM AN 
INVALID'S CHAIR 

She was born in the Friendly 
Islands and went to live in New 
Zealand at the age of six—Gloria 
Jasmine Rawlinson, gay, lively, spark¬ 
ling, like a dark-eyed pixie. 

She danced and played as other girls 
do. She went to school for a year, and 
then a terrible epidemic swept New 
Zealand. For a long time Gloria lay 
ill and suffering and it was feared she 
would never recover. When she did 
recover she could not walk any more ; 
could not skip and dance, or go running 
to school. She had to spend her time 
in bed, or in an invalid chair, and 
rarely moved from one room. 

Facing Life Together 

Gloria, however, had a brave mother 
to talk to her and teach her and give 
her courage. They faced life together. 
They read books—nursery stories, 
Shakespeare, political books, and poetry, 
and when Gloria was nine or ten she 
began to write verse herself. A volume 
called Gloria’s Book was published, 
and later another called The Perfume 
Vendor. That was about three years 
agb, when she was fifteen. The poems 
were so popular that Gloria became a 
celebrity. Thousands of copies of The 
Perfume Vendor have been sold, and 
it has been translated into other 
languages. People write to Gloria from 
all over the world. One of her greatest 
treasures is a letter from President 
Roosevelt, who also has to go about 
in an invalid chair, as she docs. 
Gloria’s. room in Auckland is always 
crowded with visitors, young, old, rich, 
poor. New Zealand’s Prime Minister 
paid her a surprise visit last New 
Year’s Eve. Sometimes people call on 
the little invalid with the intention of 
cheering her up, but it is they who are 
cheered up, for she seems to give out 
an indescribable radiance. 

An Imaginative Story 

If you read her newest book (Music in 
the Listening-Place.), which Cassells have 
just published, you will be aware of 
the magic of her radiant spirit. Although 
this book is prose, it is prose with the 
wings of poesy, the story of a girl of 
Gloria’s own age, and oE weird little 
people called the Tureliu, who have no 
shadows and in whom the Maoris 
believe. Not an ordinary novel, nor 
a story for children, Music in the 
Listening-Place is something unique 
and original, richly imaginative, full 
of humour ; even the sad parts have 
an air of comedy. The plot is fantastic, 
spun together with gossamer beauty, 
pearls of wisdom being caught in the 
meshes, like dewdrops in a spider’s 
web. You wonder how a girl who has 
been so cut off from the world can 
know so much about people, and about 
animals, birds, and insects. It is 
evident that she loves them all; her 
heart melts with compassion for all 
tinj', helpless things. 

She wrote this book nine times before 
offering it for publication ; which shows 
how enthusiastic she is about her work, 
and how earnest to give the world only 
her best. 

The Treasure of Lord 
and Peasant 

The Bible is a peculiarly English pos¬ 
session. Other peoples have had the 
Bible in their own tongue, but nowhere 
save in England has it been such an 
individual treasure of lord and peasant, 
learned and unlearned alike. The sturdy 
independence of the Englishman, his 
love of liberty, and his insistence on 
forming his own opinion, can be traced 
in no small measure to his love of the 
Bible. Canon Storr 
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A NEW HOME 
FOR THE JEWS? 

Great Opportunity in 
Australia 

An Australian journal makes the 
interesting suggestion that North- 
West Australia might be developed and 
settled by Jews. 

The district of Kimberley has an area 
of over 130,000 square miles, and is well 
served with rivers, which could be 
dammed, the rainfall being as high as 
33 inches in some years. Much capital 
would be required to develop it, for at 
present it lacks roads or railways. 

While this area is now useless to 
Australia, something could be done with 
it if the Jews took it in hand. It is urged 
that the Jews have the needed millions. 
If 'they spent liberally in developing 
first those parts which an exploratory 
commission has reported as most suit¬ 
able the enterprise might soon prosper. 
In Kimberley arc certainly gold and 
many valuable minerals. With roads 
and railways enabling the country to be 
properly prospected, these mines might 
become a great source of wealth. 

This now empty land is capable of 
supporting many people if furnished with 
capital. Australians arc unlikely to 
inaugurate large-scale settlement there, 
having neither the people to do it nor 
the need. The Jews have both, There is 
opened: up, the Australian writer con¬ 
cludes, the possibility of making a bold 
contribution oh behalf of a downtrodden 
race of people. In that lies hope alike 
for Australia, which needs population 
badly, and also for the Jews. The C N 
has argued for years that if Australia 
and the Empire cannot develop Australia 
envious eyes may be cast on it by bold 
people who could and would do so. Let 
us do it ourselves. See World Map 


Works of art valued at a million will be 
seen in the Palace of Arts at Scotland’s 
Empire Exhibition, opening in May. 


The Watch by the Gulf Stream 


Where the remote Bermudas ride 
In the ocean bosom unespied. 

Andrew Marvel! 

I ittle could Andrew Marvell have 
—, foretold, when he sang the praises of 
his “ Isle so long unknown,” what it 
would be doing today. 

Established there is a British Biologi¬ 
cal station which promises to tell in 
advance what kind of fish British fisher¬ 
men are likely to’ catch from season to 
season. 

Past the Bermudas flow the warm 
waters from the Gulf of Mexico which 
by long consent have been called the 
Gulf Stream. They pass up the east 
coast of North America, and then, 
dividing into several branches, send 
tributaries past the British Isles, Norway, 
and sometimes Iceland and Spitsbergen! 

As the broad Gulf Waters pass Nova 
Scotia they meet and mingle with the 
cold Labrador current chilled by the 
Arctic Ocean. 

This mingling of the waters is held 
by some to influence the weather of 
the north-west of Europe. It certainly 
influences the food supply of the fish 
in the North-West European waters. 
The Bermuda station hopes by observa¬ 
tion of the flow and volume of the 
Gulf waters, to be able to forecast, with 
the help of American observers on their 

Facing the 

T he Mid-western States of America 
have been having dust storms again 
this spring, lmt the people have met 
them more calmly than in past springs. 

In the first place, the storms arc not 
as severe as those of 1935 and 1936. The 
millions of dollars spent by the Govern¬ 
ment to stop soil erosion have not been 
in vain. The clouds of dust blowing 
over these States this spring are not 
nearly so large or so dense as those 
of other years. 

When what is called a duster begins 
the farmers hurry to place the canvas 


coast, the direction and quantity of the 
food supplies: in other words, of the 
microscopic organisms, named plankton, 
floating on the ocean waters. These feed 
the fish, and the fish feed us. 

In a poor plankton season there will 
be fewer herrings ; possibly more plaice. 
These things the scientific men expect to 
foretell. Some day, by closer observa¬ 
tions, they may be able to forecast, 
through the Gulf Stream and the 
Labrador Current, the character of the 
following summer. 

This is one example of manv how 
science, so contemptuous of the quack 
fortune-tellers from the stars, may truly 
be able to forecast the future. Already 
many of its prophecies are solidly 
established. 

The astronomers can tell us exactly, 
where the planet Pluto will be a century 
hence, or where an eclipse of the Sun will 
be visible in the year 2938, and their pre¬ 
dictions here leave no room for a mistake. 

The biologists can tell what colour the 
eyes of our grandchildren will be. The 
plant breeders can forecast the qualities 
of a crop of wheat. The earthquake men 
are gradually learning the way to fore¬ 
cast an earthquake, though their pro¬ 
gress is slow. 

All things will bo counted unto us if 
we know how to work and to wait. 

Dust Storm 

covers over their machinery so that 
the dust will not ruin it. Five years 
ago none of these agricultural machines 
had protective covers. 

The farmer’s wife, too, is prepared. 
To protect their homes against tire 
awful dirt, groups of them have gathered 
at each house in turn and pasted strips 
tightly along the cracks of all windows. 
Unfortunately this prevents opening 
any windows for several weeks until the 
dust storms are over, but it also saves 
furniture and carpets from ruin by the 
grinding dust. 


NUMBER, 

PLEASE 

The Phrase Soon Heard 
No More 

The automatic telephone, which is a 
blessing to every person who has not to 
fish for his spectacles at a call office, is 
marching at great speed. 

During 1938 the General Post Office 
expects to convert 80 exchanges from 
manual to automatic operation, and 
also to introduce 81 automatic exchanges 
of a new type to serve districts where 
there are but. few subscribers. Many 
of these will be entirely unattended. 
“ Number, please ” will soon be obsolete. 

We have now 3286 manual and 2355 
automatic exchanges. In spite of the 
big number of manual exchanges still 
in use more than 50 per cent of all 
subscribers now have automatic tele¬ 
phones. London alone has 261 exchanges, 
of which 118 are automatic, and the 
London telephone directory grows in¬ 
creasingly difficult to handle. There is 
plenty of room for more growth, for 
hundreds of thousands do not'yet realise 
the value of the telephone. London 
calls last year showed an increase of 
93 millions/rising to 1100 millions ! 

It is a comfort to learn that the auto¬ 
matic telephone docs not mean less' 
employment. Apart from the fact that 
manufacturers of telephone equipment 
are working at-the greatest pressure, the 
Post Office engineering and operating 
staffs arc being increased every year. 

The Post Office is our biggest employer 
of labour. It now has 270,000 servants. 
Included arc 25,000 telephonists and 
supervisors, and this number shows a 
striking increase. More telephonists are 
needed as the number of exchanges 
increases, and with automatic operation 
there is more inquiry and clerical work. 


The steady destruction of Alsatian 
dogs is continuing in Melbourne, Austra¬ 
lia, four a day being painlessly killed. 



PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP 

RICH OILFIELD ° .WM 

It is said that the Llovdminster andOrVS>^ 

Battleford areas of Saskatchewan 
prove to be as rich in natural gas and oil^ 
as Alberta’s famous Turner Valley 
Government aid is suggested for those vU fzIVI'Z* 
who discovered and developed the areas, 


HUNTERS 
BUSY 

The annual seal-hunt¬ 
ing season is now in 
full progress off the 
Newfoundland coast. 

^ The stout little sealing 
kO ships set out from St rj j 
, /1 John s and pick their 
/Ni way northward 
'^Tthrough the ice- The 
S season lastssixweeks 



- * U COAL IN SARDINIA 

Some time ago a peasant of south-west 
Sardinia accidentally struck a black rock 
- while digging. It proved to be semi-anthra¬ 
cite of good quality, and a new mining town, 
to be known as Carbonia, is now rising on 
the site of the discovery 

ARCTIC OCEAN 


SEA-CUCUMBER HARVEST 

The trepang season is now beginning 
along the coast of Primorskaya 
Often called b&che-de-mer.the trepang 
is a big sea-cucumber, and it is a 
ular food in China. A fisherman 
spear or net about 120 a day. 


GREENLAND 


After nearly two years of Civil War 
the fate of Spain hangs ^in the balance 


GENERAL FRANCO 


QUARRIES OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT 

An expedition has 
found about 130 miles 
south-west of Assuan 
uarr;ies from which 
ephren, builder of 
the second pyramid, 
obtained rook for his 
statues, and tracks 
along which the stone 
SOUTH was taken to the Nile. 
'AMERICA 

DEVELOPING PATAGONIA 

Chile Is taking a renewed interest 
in its great southern territory of 
Patagonia. Experts are to search 
for oil, extra facilities are to be 
granted to sheep farmers, many of 
whom are Scots, and a loan is being 
granted forotherlocal developments. 



SOUTH AFRICA’S OIL 

South Africa is looking seriously 
into the question of her oil supplies 
Tests are being made with British 
and German processes for obtaining 
oil from coal; and technical experts 
advise that, with the better boring 
apparatus now available, further 
search should be made for natural oil. 


A HOME FOR THE JEWS? 

The. interesting suggestion has been 
made that the Kimberley district of 
North-West Australia should be 
settled by Jews. This vast un¬ 
developed area is known to be rich 
in minerals. See news columns. 


NEW 
ZEALAND. 
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MYSTERY OF A 
DYING SUN 

Dubhe and its Companion 

Py the C N Astronomer 

That famous group of seven stars, 
the Plough, is now almost overhead in 
the evening, and its stars may be 
identified from the star-map. 

Alpha, also known as Dubhe, which in 
Arabic means Bear’s Back, from its 
situation in the great constellation of 
Ursa Major, is the Plough's brightest 
star, and has lately acquired a particular 
interest owing to the behaviour of a 
recently re-discovered " companion.” 

Its yellowish liue, which distinguishes 
Alpha from all the other stars of the 
Plough, classifies it as the K type of 
sun, very similar to our own only more 
advanced in solar evolution. Alpha is 
nevertheless a much larger sun than ours 
for it radiates about 60 times more light. 

The chief observatories of the world, 
particularly Greenwich, have been watch¬ 
ing the peculiar behaviour of Alpha’s 



The Stars of the FJough 


taint companion, which for some years 
past has been apparently moving away 
from it. The brilliance of Alpha when 
observed through a telescope, together 
with its distance, which is 4,303,700 
times farther away than our Sun, has 
made this much fainter companion very 
difficult to discern; in fact, for many 
years it vanished altogether and its 
existence was doubted notwithstanding 
the evidence of observers some 40 years 
ago. Then its reappearance was sus¬ 
pected in the years following 1925, but 
not until 1933 was all doubt removed that 
a faint body was there, though, of course, 
it might have been a more remote star. 

■ Succeeding observations, however, 
have removed all doubt, and have shown 
that the mysterious body is moving 
away from Alpha and has brightened up 
considerably. At different times there 
have been various estimates as to its 
brightness from 4-9 down to about n, 
while a most significant' circumstance 
is the long interval between 1925 and 
1933 when it remained so faint as to be 
a source of doubt. 

Variations in Brightness 

Dr H. Spencer Jones, the Astronomer- 
Royal, has recently drawn attention to 
these and other remarkable circum¬ 
stances'revealed by many observations. 
These show that this so-called com¬ 
panion is a very large body which 
revolves round Alpha in a period of about 
44 years, the angle from which wc view 
them causing them to appear to pass 
very-close, as many binaries are known 
to do. The singular thing is the evidence 
of its variations in brightness, and more 
particularly the long period of doubtful 
visibility between 1925 and 1933. 

To account for these anomalies it has 
been supposed that this body is variable 
in its light, and as this light averages 
about one-hundredth of that of our 
Sun, it appears that we arc observing in 
these fluctuations a flaming world which 
is dying down—and a very immense 
world too, perhaps better described as a 
dying sun. 

For recent trigonometric measure¬ 
ments suggest that Alpha and its com¬ 
panion arc at a much greater distance 
than that arrived at spectroscopically, 
and they may be as much as 150 light- 
years away instead of only 68. On this 
assumption they will prove to be much 
larger bodies, the bright central sun, 
Alpha, being 8'6 times more massive 
than our Sun, and the faint body 
3’8 times more massive, ultimately dying 
down into a world perhaps greater than 
our Sun. G.F. M. 
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STORY FOR A 
RAINY DAY 

Daniel of Dorset 

We were walking near Bcaminstcr 
one winter week-end not long ago. 

Rain was falling and wc tried to take 
a short cut across a fiejd, only to find 
ourselves on a private path leading to a 
little enclosure on the top of a slight hill. 
Peering through the hedge, we were 
amazed to find.a cluster of graves in this 
quiet spot so far from the road, The 
oldest grave bore the name of Janies 
Daniel, simply saying that lie was a 
centenarian who died in 1711. 

More rain the next day drove us into 
Bcaminstcr Congregational Chapel, little 
visited by sightseers, and here we met 
Daniel again, his stone telling us that 
he was 

long distinguished for his Christian char¬ 
acter, his protestant nonconformity, and his 
zealous devotion to the cause of civil and 
religious freedom. Under the tyranny of 
King James the Second he endured much 
disquietude for conscience sake, and on one 
occasion narrowly escaped falling into the 
hands of the Government. The burial 
ground on the family estate in the neigh¬ 
bourhood was designed by him to include 
the place of his wonderful concealment. 

After Sedgemoor 

Happily Hino’s History of Bcaminstcr 
was at band, and as the rain poured 
down we read of Daniel’s marvellous 
escape. He had fought with Monmouth 
at Sedgemoor, and after the defeat had 
fled with his fellows, many of whom 
were captured on the road. At last he 
reached liis house at Bcaminstcr, only 
to hear that a price was on his head. 

He then hastened to his barn on the 
little hill some way outside the town, 
and hardly had he hidden beneath the 
straw when the sound of soldiers drew 
near. They entered the barn, and, 
thrusting and trampling the straw, made 
what they thought a thorough search. 
But it was in vain, and Daniel, hiding 
there, lived to sec the time when he 
could turn the stones of the barn into 
the wall which now encloses the burial- 
place of him and his descendants. In 
some later generation another hand 
planted here a weeping willow from 
Napoleon’s tomb at St Helena. 

. Having finished our story, wc closed 
the book. The rain had stopped. 

Dream Come True 

John. Harrison’s,.story, sounds like a 
fairy talc. , 

He is a house painter and plasterer, 
but has two great ambitions. .One is to 
sing in Wagnerian opera, and the other 
to show Sir Thomas Beccham that he is 
wrong in his reckless saying that there 
is no such thing in Britain as a robust 
type of tenor voice. 

It all began one day in Torquay, when 
an Italian singing master happened to 
hear him singing as he worked. He was 
so struck with his voice, and gave him 
such encouragement, that now John 
Harrison can sing 300 operatic arias in 
five languages, and his.dream is begin¬ 
ning to come true, for he is going to sing 
in the choir and -.chorus at Covcnt 
Garden during the coming season. 

Pictures For the Blind 

A photographer in America has dis¬ 
covered a way of making photographs 
for the blind. 

The outlines ol the picture arc drawn 
in, and the rest of the photograph is 
removed by a bleaching bath. From the 
outline photograph a die is made from 
which copies of the picture can tie pressed 
''out in Braille. A curious feature of this 
work is that only the mere outline of a 
photograph can be appreciated by a 
person who has been blind from birth ; 
but people who have once seen and 
have afterwards become blind can under¬ 
stand complicated Braille photographs, 
and appreciate details as well as outlines. 


Do you know 

WHAT THE Emmy 
IN CAmmVS MILK 
CHOCOLATE WOULD 


DO TO you? 

Try it and see! There's an 
amazing amount of energy waiting 
for you in every 2d. block 



YOUR MOTHER KNOWS how much energy and nourish¬ 
ment there is for you in Cadburys Milk Chocolate. (There’s 
a glass and a half of milk in every half-pound block.) And 
you know that you like it. So when you buy Cadburys you 
are treating yourself to the most delicious and popular 
two-pennyworth in England, and getting as well a new store 
of energy to help you in work and play. 

Cadbuhfs 

MILK CHOCOLATE 


Also in 'A lb. and V 2 lb. blocks 
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THREE CALLS 


© 


By 

D. M. Gill 


CHAPTER 1 
The Chase 

W hen Ralph Dodson returned to liis 
usual parking place alter an absence 
of an hour he found the city square lined 
with cars and his small Austin hemmed in 
between a Buick and a spotless green Ford. 

lie had barely deposited his purchases on 
the back seat than there came the smart 
slam of a car door, and with a roar the green 
Ford leapt into life. Clouds burst from its 
exhaust; it reversed jerkily until its 
bumpers struck Ralph's number plate, and 
then it shot forward into the middle of the 
road at a dangerous speed. 

" Abominable treatment of a car 1 ” 
fumed Ralph;. ’" Even a woman ought to 
know better than that ! " For his one 
glimpse of the driver .had 'shown him a 
small, smart-looking woman in a fur coat. 

" Wait a minute I, Stop ! Stop I ” 

The shouts’ came, from a frantic figure 
racing after the green car trying to attract 
the woman’s attention. 

" Pretty hopeless,” decided Ralph, and 
after a careful look at his number plate, 
which was undamaged, started up his 
engine. He was just moving away when 
his left-hand door was wrenched open 
violently by the man who had shouted. 

" Who was in that car ? Did you see ? 
Who was in that car ? ” 

" A woman in a fur coat,” replied Ralph. 
” After her, as quick as you can 1 ” cried 
the other, and after one searching look 
behind him he scrambled in with a small 
travelling-case and shut the door. “ She’s a 
thief,” lie blurted out in explanation. “ She’s 
stolen my car.” 

In a second Ralph grasped the situation, 
and automatically hand and foot moved 
swiftly to the controls. The Austin slid like 


" See that telephone-box ? ” he jerked. 

" Dash over and phone tlic police—■ 
number 093 —while I go ahead and claim 
the car. Hurry 1 

The brakes squealed, the two doors opened 
simultaneously, and while one figure made 
forward the other darted across the road to 
the telephone kiosk, fumbling in his pocket 
for coppers as he went. 

Ralph dialled 093 furiously, but no 
familiar burring note came through. He 
dialled again. Still no contact. Was the 
number a mistake ? He wheeled round, 
uncertain, to the glass door and glanced 
across the road. The next minute he shot 
outside with a cry of anger and surprise. 
For the green car was moving on, with his 
recent passenger at the driving-wheel and 
the woman in the fur coat seated smiling, 
by his side ! . - . 

At Ralph’s shout the man looked round. 

"Thanks ! ” he called out with a sneer, 
and rapidly accelerated. 

Furious, Ralph rushed to his own car, 
but was checked at the running-board by 
the sight of the signal—green whin the 
Ford slid through—changing against him. 
What chance had he now ? In any case, 
what could he accomplish by pursuit alone ? 

For a moment his brain whirled ; then 
he saw things more clearly. The man and 
the woman were in league and by some 
mischance had become separated. The 
woman had stolen a car to get away with, 
and her accomplice, arriving a second too 
late, had tricked Ralph into giving him a 
lift and shadowing her, with the intention 
of changing cars at the first opportunity. 

Ralph looked into the Austin. Yes, .the 
travelling-case was gone. He had been 
duped beautifully, and he could have 
kicked himself for the trouble he had taken 
to help two clever, unscrupulous tricksters. 
Having, done so, what should he do next ?. 


back into Ralph’s mind he realised the route 
the couple would take and the chance this 
offered him. 

In an instant he decided to whom he must 
telephone even before the police, 


A 


CHAPTER 2 

Hold Up 

few seconds later he was 
sharp, decisive sentences 


snapping 
into the 


” Blendon Junction ? Connect me with 
the signal-box. Quick, it’s urgent 1 Hello 1 
Is that the signalman ? In the box by the 
level-crossing ? Listen 1 There's a green 
Ford car making for your crossing con¬ 
taining two car thieves, a man and a 
woman—she’s in a fur coat. Hold them up 
at all costs! Close the crossing gates and 
Iteep them closed until the police get there, 
which won’t be long. Can you do it ? 
Good 1 Now', have you got the police number 


Thanks, 
police, and Ralph 


quicksilver out of the square in the w r ake of jf j ic ran g U p the police what could he tell 


the green car 
" There she is 1 Shadow her 1 ” 

Leaning forward, and still panting as if 
ho had run a considerable distance, the man 
kept an anxious, unwavering eye on the 
swiftly-moving patch of green ahead. 

Ralph, fully occupied at the wheel, could 
note few details about his sudden pas¬ 
senger except the navy suit and brown 
suede shoes. His first swift impression, when 
the man had abruptly flung open the door, 
had not been a favourable one : a' rakish 
hat pulled low over a flushed, hard face. 
But Ralph’s chief coriccrn was not with the 
car-owner ; it was the chase that'appealed 
to him. . Pursuing a thief, and such a fashion¬ 
able, brazen thief at that, promised to be an 
exciting interlude in an uneventful Satur¬ 
day. ITe had plenty of petrol, and cared 
little where tlic chase took them so long as 
it led to a capture in the end. He feared, 
however, .that 'once out on a stretch of 
straight, derestricted road, the F’ord, being 
more powerful, would far outstrip them. 
And, being a careful driver, he had no wish 
to overstep the danger-line. 

As it happened, the woman chose to leave 
the city in the direction Ralph would 
normally have taken, so that before long the 
two cars were going along a main road in a 
district familiar to him. 

" Can’t you speed up a bit ? ” urged the 
man irritably. “ I want that woman to know 
I’m after her. I want her to sec me. Close 
up with her now 1 ” 

But Ralph shook his head. 

” \Vc shall get even,” he declared, “ at 
the next cross-roads, where repairs are in 
progress and traffic becomes single line.” 

" Good 1 ” The fellow sounded relieved. 
“ But how far do the road-works extend ? ” 
“ O 11 and off for a mile or two. It’s a big 
nuisance to motorists, unless they have tlic 
sense to go via ISlcndon Junction.” . 

"So there’s a loop way 1 Blendon J unction ? 
Where’s the turn ? " 

" Just after the cross-roads, a lane'on the 
left, but with any luck we shall be level 
with your car before we get as far as that. 
Look 1 Here is the cross and the beginning 
of single-line traffic. Now, watch that 
light 1 ” 

The signal light was green. A thin stream 
of traffic cruised steadily forward. The 
green car drew dangerously near the signal, 
and the man at Ralph’s side made an angry 
exclamation. 

“ Red ! ” let out Ralph excitedly, for tlic 
light had changed in the nick of time. 
” Now’s our chance. We’ve got her 1 ’’ 

As the Austin swept triumphantly toward 
the rear of the stationary Ford the man 
formed a plan of action. 


them ? in pursuing the green car he had 
noted its registration number, if that was 
worth anything, but where was the car 
bound for ? 

" So there’s a loop way—Blendon 
Junction ? " As the man’s words flashed 


handy ? Three, three, 

A brief call to the 
slapped down tlic receiver and ran back to 
his car. Soon he was speeding as swiftly 
as he dared along the winding by-road to 
Blendon Junction. 

A confusion of cars, bicycles, country 
carts, and trade-vans barred any near 
approach to the level-crossing. When the 
Austin drew lip at the rear horns which 
had been hooting impatiently were silenced 
as a train rumbled over the crossing and 
drew up in tlic adjoining station. Ralph 
abandoned the car and raced down the 
long line of vehicles toward the gates, 
where he could spot a car-roof of a familiar 
shade of green. lie reached it conscious 
of having scored a victory, yet uncertain of 
what action to take before the police arrived. 
His problem was quickly solved, for the 
car was empty 1 

A whistle blow. The train ! The couple 
were seizing the chance offered them by 
the station and the timely arrival of a down 
train to exchange road for rail. 

* ■ Ralph fairly flew along the short station 
approach, for already he could hear the slam 
of carriage doors. Too late to get as far as 
the entrance, he sprang up on the tail of a 
delivery truck, drawn alongside the plat¬ 
form railings, and', gripping a couple of the 
iron spikes, lie leaned over them at a 
dangerous angle. He was just in time to 


Jacko Stops the boat Race 


J acko carnc racing home one day 
and cried breathlessly, “ My sing¬ 
let and shorts, my singlet and shorts ! ’’ 
When Mother Jacko stared at hint 
in surprise he explained, with a grin, that 
lie wanted his gym outfit. 

Every afternoon during the next 
■fortnight Jacko got his outfit and dis¬ 
appeared. Then one day he strode 
indoors with a determined step. As 
the Family looked up expectantly 


to sec that Jacko was not rowing for, 
but against, the Monkeyvillc Rowing 
Club. Adolplms said lie wasn’t sur¬ 
prised ; they knew him ! 

Tlic boats went off, and motor- 
launclies followed ; but Jacko bad eyes 
only for the one in which lie could see 
the television camera. And that started 
tlic trouble. ' 

So intent was Jacko on swanking in 
front of the camera that in making a 



he assumed an air of importance, and 
said, “ I’m rowing in the Boat Race.” 

This statement came as a surprise to 
them all, for Jacko could hardly be called 
a great oarsman. How' he had wangled 
it was known only to himself, but it 
certainly was a fact that he was rowing 
in the Monkeyvillc Boat Race. 

He created a bigger surprise when lie 
added, " And I’ll be a television star.” 

Then the Family remembered that the 
Boat Race was being televised and, as 
usual, Jacko was determined not to 
be left out. 

When the crews appeared on the day 
of the race the Family -were surprised 


see the escaping pair, each with a leather 
case in hand, run from the booking hall and 
scramble into the nearest carriage. He was 
helpless, for the train was moving even 
before they were properly on board, but he 
kept his head. 

" Third coach from the engine. One— 
two—three— fourth carriage,” lie muttered, 
as the train rapidly gathered speed. ” And 
no corridor 1 ” 

He dropped to the ground and sprinted 
to the booking office. 

“ What’s the first stop that train makes ?” 
he shot out to a sleepy clerk. 

" Eh ? Oh—Fletcham.” 

" How long will it take to get there ? ” 

" Oh, about forty minutes.” 

" Are you sure ? ” 

Sure ? What do you mean ? ” The 
clerk woke up in annoyance. ” Do you 
think——•” 

But he stopped at finding himself talking 
to air. Ralph’s roving eye had caught 
sight of a familiar red door, and he was 
streaking across to it. , 1 

Meanwhile, a police car had arrived on 
the scene at the level crossing, and the gates 
at long last had been swung back to allow' 
the accumulation of traffic on both sides 
to pass. Amid grinding of gears, shrill 
bicycle bells, and many peremptory hoots 
the various vehicles disentangled them¬ 
selves, skirted the green car, and faded 
away. Except for the distant Austin, only 
the F'ord was left, in the company of three 
baffled-looking police officers. 

” Have you got ’em, sir ? ” The signal¬ 
man leaned out from a window of liis box 
above the melt’s heads. ” I ’ad a lot of 
trouble to keep them gates shut until you 
came along, what with all that crowd. 
They called me some names, I can tell 
you 1 But have you got the beauties ? ” 

"-No sign of them,” replied one shortly. 
" A wild-goose chase 1 Who summoned us 
here ? ” he asked. 

“ I did.” Ralph caught the question as 
he hurriedly joined the group. ” I’m 
frightfully sorry to have got you here for 
nothing,’ 1 

" So it was you who told mo to shut the 
gates, young fellow/’, called down the 
signalman. “ I know your voice.” 

“Sporting of you to do it,” Ralph 
smiled up at him. ” There was just a 
chance of nabbing the couple here,” ho 
continued to the police, " but wo lost it. 
They managed to.board that train in time.” 

" Well, you’ve rescued the car, arid that’s 
something," put in the-signalman cheer¬ 
fully. 

“ Car ! ” The chief officer’s face was a 
study. ” We’re after more than a car! 
That man and woman have just brought 
off one of the most daring daylight rob¬ 
beries ever attempted. They’ve got away 
with stuff worth thousands! Where’s that 
train bound for ? ” 

" I’ve no idea,” answered Ralph, ” but 
its first stop is Fletcham, and they won’t 
get farther than that I ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” Tire men 
stared at him in astonishment. 

“ I informed the police at Fletcham not 
five minutes ago. They’11 be on the plat¬ 
form ready to board the exact carriage, 
and the thieves can’t change it between 
here and Fletcham. It’s all right, sir; 
we’ve got thcm.l ” * 

” You mean you've got them ! ” cried the 
chief officer, in a mixture of admiration 
and relief. ” You seem to have worked 
miracles on this job, my friend. How, in 
the name of fortune, have you managed 
to do it ? ” 

“ Why, there’s nothing very remarkable 
about it," laughed Ralph bashfully. " It’s 
just, been a matter of telephone calls, 
that’s all.” 

But the keen, appraising look and the 
warm hand-grip of the chief was proof that 
there was more in it than that. 


stroke he caught a crab. He heaved to 
get the oar out of the water, and it 
came—so suddenly that he fell back¬ 
wards. The boat rocked, • and then 
orier it went. 

Into the water shot nine young stal¬ 
warts, and toward their drifting boat 
came the launch with the television 
apparatus. Unable to steer clear of 
the boat in time, the launch crashed 
into it, the camera rocked, then went 
■over the side into the water with a splash ! 

Thus the first Boat Race television 
show came to an abrupt end. 

Jacko got into water once again that 
dav, but then it was hotter ! 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of April 1913 

A Swallow Flies 7000 Miles. News comes 
of the capture on a farm in Natal 
of. a swallow which had a metal label 
attached to its leg. 

It is one of a pair of swallows which 
nested during the summer of 1911 in the 
porch of a house at Cheadlc, Stafford¬ 
shire. The two birds were caught there 
for a moment, and on one leg of each a 
ring was placed, and it is one of those 
that has now been found in Natal. The 
discovery proves something never known 
before, that a swallow when we watch it 
leave England in the autumn may be 
setting out on a flight of 7000 miles. 
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1 You Who Know I 

I The C N ... | 

1 ; ; ; need not be told that it is a paper which i 

I deals with all the news that really matters ... 1 

p that the sensational and the sordid have no place in f 

b its pages ... that the boy or girl, or the man | 

i| or woman, who reads the C N regularly stands out I 

| above the crowd as welLinformed concerning the 1 

| affairs of the world today. v | 

1 KNOWING this, would you not wish to introduce § 

| the paper to a good friend? Please pass this | 

| copy on when you have finished with it and show | 

your friend the Order Form below, which should | 
| be filled in and handed to a newsagent. , = 


ORDER FORM 


To 


Newsagent 


Please deliver TIIE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER every 
Thursday until further notice to the following address: 


Date 


Signature 


B If no newsagent is available the C N can be delivered at any address in s 

B the worldJor I Is a year. Please send a cheque or postal order to the s 

5 Amalgamated Press, Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. s 

muiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiiiimuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 


The King’s England 
Marches On 

Master Books of Our Countryside 



This Spring sees three more, Autumn three more, of the King’s 
England volumes, making 18 in all, or nearly half the country 
covered in Arthur Mee’s Survey of England. 

These are the is volumes either ready now or ready soon : 

Enchanted Land—A Captivating Survey of all England 
Cornwall Kent ' Lake Counties 

Cheshire Sussex Leicestershire 

Derbyshire with Rutland 

Lancashire Surrey Staffordshire 

Notts 


Warwickshire 


Gloucestershire 


London—Heart of the Empire and Wonder of the World 

A great chorus of welcome has greeted these volumes throughout 
the country. In the north of England lectures have been given 
on them, and from hundreds of reviews we pick these three: 

There is a sort of light shining all through. Mrs J. A. Spender 
A sheer delight from cover to cover. Yorkshire Observer 
One is completely captivated. Daily Mail 

ON SALE EVERYWHERE — IIODDER & STOUGHTON 


FUNDS URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE 
INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Which is entirely dependent upon volun¬ 
tary contributions for its maintenance. 
There arp now 100 cots; accommodation 
for seven Nursing Mothers; an Out¬ 
patient Department; X-Ray; Artificial 
Sunlight and Massage Departments; a 
Research Laboratory; a Ifectu re Theatre; 
and a Milk Laboratory. Subscriptions 
should be addressed to The Secretary, 
lire Infants Hospital, Vincent Square, 
Westminster, S.W.i. 


j|nyone on get these presents—they're FREE! 



STAMP ALBUM for CAMERA. Time COMPENDIUM OF 

3,000 stamps, 39 and instantaneous GAMES. Draughts, 

Coupons & Free shutter. Takes any dominoes, ludo, 

Voucher.Also 100 film. Full word making, etc.. 

Foreign Stamps, \ S instructions. 156 all in one box. 

Coupons and Coupon* and 102 Coupons and 

Free Voucher. Free Voucher. Free Voucher. 
Send for the Free Voucher to start your collection. You can get this 
three coupons, and also the complete list of boys’ and girls’ gifts by 
MM(postage id.) to Dept. SC 40 ,Rowntree and Co. Ltd., The Cocoa 


PENC81L BOX. A 
complete three- 
decker, with rule 
measure in lid. 

43 C oupons and 
Free Voucher. 


DART BOARD AND 
THREE DARTS. 

You’ll play this 
game all your life. 

87 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 

Free Voucher, value 
sending a'postcard 
Works, York.Han 


HERE’S WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO 

All the presents shown here are free. 
Just ask your mother to buy some 
Rowntree’s Cocoa. Every tin of 
Rowntree’s Cocoa contains coupons 
(three of them in the quarter-pound 
tin), which you collect and exchange 
for the Rowntree’s Free Gifts. 

SHOW THIS TO YOUR MOTHER 

Uowntree’s Cocoa is made by a 
special pre-digestive process, so that 
it actually helps children to digest all 
their other food. That’s why meals 
with Rowntree’s Cocoa do children 
' far more good. 


1 1 Dainty Work for 

Nimble Fingers 


What a lot of delightful things can be made by the 
girl who is clever with her needle! 

A little embroidery greatly improves table-mats,'tray- 
cloths, duchess sets and nightdress sachets, for 
instance. 

By means of a transfer you can embroider the most 


charming little designs. A FREE TRANSFER is 
given away with every issue of GOOD NEEDLE¬ 
WORK and KNITTING MAGAZINE, and each 
little detail is clearly explained in this helpful 
magazine. 

Knitting and fashions are also featured. Why not 
buy yourself a copy today? 


GOOD NEEDLEWORK and KNITTING MAGAZINE 


Monthly. Of all Newsagents and Bookstalls 
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All enquiries concerning advertisement space 
In this publication should be addressed to : 
The Advertisement Manager, THE CHILDREN’S 
NEWSPAPER, Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 



XLCR 


ASK AT YOUR 
SHOP FOR 

British brand Stamp Albums, Stamp 
Outfits and Stamp Packets, Best in 
the world for sheer value—but don’t 
forget to insist on XLClt. 

If you have any difficulty in obtain* 
ing, write for lists to: — 
THOMAS CLIFFE, RHYL. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for us a year. See below 



April 2, 1938 



Every Thursday 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 


Extra Pocket Money For Boys a Girls 


Mistaken Identity 
'|Tie lady of the house was 
speaking to the new 
baker’s boy. 

“ How much is my bread 
bill ? ” - 

“ Excuse me, madam, but 
my name’s Tom.” 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Mars is in the 
west. Alercury and Venus are 
north of west. 
Uranus is in 
the south-west, 
and Neptune 
in tlie east. In 
the morning 
Jupiter is low 
in the east. The 
picture shows 
the moon at eight o’clock on 
Sunday evening, April 3 . 

The Tailor’s Bill 

There was a young man of Mill 
Iiill 

Who received from his tailor a bill. 

Of no consequence 

Were the shillings and pence, 

But the pounds made him fright¬ 
fully ill. 

Very True 

Cheese often comes after 
meat, but what comes 
after cheese ? wo asked 
Peter Puck, - He answered 
without a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion, " A mouse.” 

Charade 

A railway worker take; then 
add 

A letter of the alphabet ; 

And, lo, with these a place of 
paths 

And lawn and (lowers you will get. 

Answer next week 



TI 10 C N Calendar 


Winter Solstice.Uec22v SpringEcjuino^MarchSl 
Shortest Day 



r; 

AutumnEquinox,Sept23 


LongestDau 

Solstice,June22 


This calendar shows daylight, 
twilight, and darkness on. April 
2 . The days are now getting 
longer. The black section of the 
circle under the names of the 
months shows at a glance how 
much of the year lias gone. 


Tivo Prizes of 10s and 25 Half-Crowns For Painting This Picture 

Two prizes of ten shillings each 
and 25 half-crowns are offered 
for the best-coloured version ...of 
this picture sent by girls and boys 
of 15 or under. 

Cut out the picture, paste it on a 
postcard, and when, the paste has 
. dried colour with paints or crayons. 
Add your name, address, and age, 
and send your attempt to C N 
Competition No. 49, 1 Tallis House, 
London, E C 4 (Comp), to arrive 
not later than first post on Thursday, 
April 7. 

There is no entry fee, and all 
will have equal chances of winning, 
for allowance will be made for age. 
The Editor’s decision is final. 
WOULD YOU LIKE AN EXTRA 
HALF-CROWN ? 

Why not try to earn one of the 
extra half-crowns offered by the 
Editor ? At the foot of your entry 
write the name and address of a 
friend who is not .already a reader 
and who promises to take the C N 
for not less than a month. An Order 
Form appears on page 15. 

If you are a prizewinner and your 
entry bears the name and address 
of a new reader half-a-crown will be 
awarded in addition to the prize. 



Buried Birds 

Jn these two little verses the 
names of several birds are 
hidden. How many of them 
call you find ? 

How sweet it: is in the meadow, 
Where tire cow lies on the lea, 

And the musical sound of the 
sheep-bells 

Bring content to you and me. 

How fine, too, the bright sea 
gleaming, 

Most rich in jewelled foam, 

With rushing waves so blithe and 
free 

And ships sailing gaily home. 

Answer next week 

Brevity 

A London merchant wanted 
a consignment of coal 
dispatched, and, wishing to 
test-the smartness of his 
agent, a nephew, wrote, 
“ Dear ’Nephew ; ” (meaning 
See my coal on). But his 
nephew was quick to sec the 
point, and wrote back, “ Dear 
Uncle : ” (meaning Coal on). 

The Elephant 

The elephant does not forget. 

So if you tease him with your, 
bun, 

Beware ! Next time lie sees you he 
Will not appreciate your fun. 


lei on Parle Fran;a!s 



I.e hall la banque Un escalier 

entrance hall lank slops 


Je vais la banque de papa. Le 
hall est au h?ut d’un long escalier. 

/ am going to Daddy's lank. The 
entrance hall is at the top of a long 
flight of steps .. 

Jumbled Trades 

When tlie letters in the 
junrblecl words arc ar¬ 
ranged in order they will spell 
the names of eight trades. 
PROMOTISCO VESTOREDE 
CANTICLEIRE ' NETARN 
TAPERCREN TvEINGEEN 
FACISHURUF SCHMITKALB 
• • . A nsteer next week 

This Week In Nature 

Tiif. puffin arrives to spend 
the summer on our coasts. 
The plumage of this quaint- 
looking bird is black-and- 
white and it has legs of 
bright orange. The bill of 
the puffin is similar to that 
of the parrot. 


What Happened on Your Birthday 
April 3. Murillo died . . 1682 

4. William Siemens born . 1823 

5 . Robert Raikes, founder 

of Sunday Schools, died 1811 

6 . Richard I died . . , 1199 

7. William Wordsworth born 1770 

8 . Lorenzo de Medici died . 1492 

9. John Opie, painter, died 1807 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
What is Wrong in These Pictures P 

1 Shell reversed. 2 Union Jack 
upside down. 3 Anvil beak upside 
down. 4 Telephone receiver upside 
down. 5 Thick and thin strokes in 
wrong places. 6 Starfish should have 
five legs. 7 Handle upside down. 
S London too high on map. 9 Rower 
facing wrong way. io Coat fastened 
on wrong side. 11 Smoke going in two 
directions. 12 Violin head wrong way 
round. Jumbled Rivers. Severn, Med¬ 
way, Mersey, Welland, Thames, Der¬ 
went, Parret, Humber. 

Beheaded Words. Cleave, leave, eave, 
Eva, va. Famous Men. Sir Francis Drake . 
Sydney Smith. George Fox. Dean 
Swift. Warren Hastings. Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren.. 


The C N Cross Word Puzzle 
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FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

B ernard had a good idea. 

“ Let’s act a play,” ho 
said to his sister, one sunny 
afternoon. 

“ Yes, that’s a good idea,” 
agreed Sue. “ I vote for the 
Babes in tlie Wood.” 

" Wo haven’t a wood,” 
objected Bernard. 

“How about Wildcn 
Copse ? ” suggested liis sister. 
" Mr Peters is away; he 
won’t see us.” 

So the children collected 
their dressing-up things and 
hurried down the lane. They 
soon arrived at tiro wood 
and started acting.- Bernard 
played the Wicked Baron, a 
Robber, and the Boy Babe. 
Sue pkryed the other Robber, 
the Fairy Queen, and the 
Girl Babe. 


© © The Trespassers 


They had reached the scene 
where the robins cover the 
babes with leaves when a 
voice said angrily, ."What 
are you doing in my wood ? 
You know it is private.” 

Bernard and Sue looked up. 
Mr Peters was regarding them 
very sternly. 

" I'm sorry, sir,” said the 
boy ; “we were acting, and 
we had to have a wood.” 

“ Please don’t be cross,” 
cried Sue. “ We haven’t done 
any damage.” 

Mr Peters seemed a little 
more friendly, and said, “ You 
must bo taught a lesson.” 
His eyes twinkled. “I heard 
your play. Now come up to 
the house and act for my wife 
and her guests. That is your 
punishment,” he added. 


The children looked at each 
other in dismay. They hated 
acting for grown-ups, because 
they always laughed in the 
wrong places. 

“ Must we ? ” asked Ber¬ 
nard, miserably. 

" I don't think they’d like 
it,” added Sue. 

Mr Peters said, " Either 
that, or you must pay a fine.” 

He strode along the path, 
followed by two very crest¬ 
fallen children. 

Mrs Peters and her friends 
welcomed the idea of a pla) r , 
and arranged their chairs on 
the lawn. 

Nervously Bernard and Sue 
announced the title, and 
started to act. 

The audience were much 
amused at the quick changes 


made by the artists as they 
played so many parts. To 
the children’s annoyance they 
shrieked with laughter during 
the pathetic, scene in the 
wood. This was really because 
the children lay down one 
minute as the babes, and then 
jumped up to be robins or 
fairies the next. 

.When the applause had 
ended Mr Peters said, “ Do 
our trespassers deserve to be 
forgiven ? ” 

“ Yes ! ” shouted the audi¬ 
ence. “ Oh, yes ! ” . 

He turned to Bernard and 
Sue. “ Well, that’s that ! 
Now how about some tea ? ” 

Presently the children 
went home—with an offer 
from Mr Peters to play in his 
wood whenever they liked. 


srnrs tell¬ 
tale TONGUE 

Your child’ij tongue will tell you 
plainly when the tiny system needs the 
help of a laxative. A coated tongue 
means a sour stomach and constipation. 
But you have to be most careful what 
medicine you give. Strong purgatives 
weaken and leave the system more 
bound than ever, and nothing stops a 
child's growth like constipation. 

Doctors and nurses everywhere advise 
‘ California Syrup of Figs ’ because it is 
a pure fruit laxative, therefore safe, and, 
being a liquid, you can measure the dose 
to a nicety to suit your child’s system. 
Kiddies love its pleasant taste and thrive 
all the better for it. 

Get a bottle today. Of all chemists, 1/3 
and 2/6 (economy size). Be sure you get 
' California Syrup of Figs ' brand. 

20 DIFF. mint colonials & 
COLLECTOR’S OUTFIT FREE! 

This amazing advertising offer includes"Duplicate 
Album, Perforation Gauge, 100 Titles of Countries, 
Stamps from Philippines, set Bohemia, old Canadians, 
Swiss, Australians (K.G.), also Metal Watermark 
Detector. Finally, the beautiful set of all pictorial 
unused Colonials, which includes Waterfall, Maps, 
Bridges, Ships, etc. The whole parcel absolutely’ 
free. Just send 2d. postage and request approvals. 
LISBURN & TOWNSEND (C.N.) f LIVERPOOL 3. 

★ CORONATION PACKET * 

50 Pino Stamps, many new Issues. KENYA-TANGAN- 
YIKA, CAYMAN Is., COSTA RIGA (largo Pictorial), 
FEKSIA, Coronation, CANADA, George VI, ANDORRA, 
New Issue. IVORY COAST, fine AUSTRALIA (Com¬ 
memorative). DENMARK (Restoration), etc., and 4 
PINE GEORGE VI CORONATION STAMPS. Price 4}d. 
only, post free. Presented with this packofc to all who 
ask for my approvals, a free set of 6 PERU, including 
New Issue. Bargains : 100 IJ. Colonials, 1/-; 20 Air- 
post, Cel.: G Triangular, 7d.; 12 Coronation, 1/2; 45 
ditto, 51-. Semi addresses of stamp collectors ami 
receive an additional froo not.— II. C. WATKINS, 
C.N. Dept., GRANVILLE ROAD, BARNET. 


A FOUNTAIN PEN for 2? 



Tlio Gillott Nib with the new ** Iuquo 
duet Reservoir ** attachment (Prov. 
Pat.) gives fountain-pen action with 
advantages of Gillott Stainless Steel nib, 
“ Inqucduct, " opens for easy cleaning. 
Supplied with threo patterns of nib 

f^tl,l CTHot0s m m\c’ 

stationers stock, or box containing 
3 pens can bo obtained direct 
from Joseph Gillott & Sons, Ltd., 
post freo on receipt of 7£d. in 
stamps. 



JOSEPH GILLOTT CrSONS U0.,VICT0RIA WKS.,BIRMINGHAM,I 


= a 


99 £5 
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| The I 

Big-Programme 
Paper for Boys 


MODERN BOY is far 
anil away the most thril¬ 
ling paper for boys on 
the bookstalls today. In 
its well-illustrated pages 
appear 8 marvellous 
stories by the pick of 
' boys’ authors featuring 
many popular characters, 
articles on careers, true 
adventure and hobbies, 
and plenty of humour. 
MODERN BOY is the 
paper that the boy of 
today cannot afford to 
he without. Place a 
regular order with your 
newsagent. 


I MODERN I 
| BOY | 

= livery Saturday, at all Newsagents = 
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